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THE EDITOR’S FARM NOTES. 





WINTER MAKING AND HAULING MaA- 
NURE DAILY. 

Last winter we hauled the manure 
from both cow stables, the horse 
stable and hog pen, directly to the 
field, as fast as made. It was the 
first winter that we continued the 
practice all through the winter 
months, 

The practice and results were so 
satisfactory that we shall continue 
daily hauling and spreading during 
the present winter. 

Last winter we used a pair of old 
bobsleighs for hauling, when there was 
any snow. ‘The farm truck did good 
service when it was necessary to use 
wheels. Both were low down and 
made it-wery casy work to handle the 
manure. 

We used an ordinary dirt or dump 
wheelbarrow to take the manure out 
of the cow stables. Our stables are 
not handy to get out the manure in 
any other way. The walks behind 
the cows are too narrow to drive 
through. We have intended putting 
up a steel track overhead, with a 
manure car suspended underneath, 
for running the manure out from the 
gutters and dumping into the truck or 
sleigh. Upon careful investigation 
we found that the outer door frame, 
and its low hanging position, preclud- 
ed any satisfactory working of the 
carrier upon the track. 

In erecting a new cow stable, we 
should arrange such a track and car- 
rier system, or make the stable wide 
enough to drive through behind the 
cows. We do not like the wheelbar- 
row because it is too small and neces- 
sitates too much rehandling of the 
manure. 

Have any of our readers tried the 
steel tray barrows, and are they dur- 
able and satisfactory for stable use? 
Such a wheelbarrow, with a larger 
steel tray, would hold a good load 
and not leak the liquid manure all 
along the walk. But it seems to us 
that the tray would rust very badly 
and the manure would stick, and prove 
even more unsatisfactory than wood. 


STOVER FOR BEDDING. 
The small amount of shredded corn 


stover that the cows do not eat makes 
the very best bedding, and a better 
absorbent of the liquid manure than 
did the cut corn stover. In a shredded 
condition the butts of the stalks seem 
to absorb all the liquid they can hold. 

It is much handier to manipulate 
the shredded stover with a fork in 
feeding, and it makes more satisfac- 
tory bedding in keeping the cows 
clean. 

IS A MANURE SHED NEEDED? 

It affords us some satisfaction to 
know that we are putting back on 
the land more and more of the fertil- 


ity we have so long taken off is exces- 
sive grain cropping. Wherever barn- 
yard manure was hauled out and 
spread last fall and winter on the 
grass land, we secured a_ better 
growth of corn and fodder. When 
manure was hauled out and spread 
just before plowing under, the corn 
was not generally so good. 

If we had a good manure shed, so 
arranged that we could stere our 
manure and apply whenever we 
wished, we should never plow any 
manure under. 

All the manure we could make 
would be kept under cover and used 
for top dressing wheat ground in 
August and September, and the re- 
mainder spread as fast as made on 
clover and timothy sod to be turned 
under for corn the following spring. 

There are few farmers in Michi- 
gan who own and use a manure shed, 
but it would pay many of us to erect 
a cheap one and use it daily, when- 
ever the manure was not directly ap- 
plied to the land. . 

Many farmers also would erect a 
manure shed, but for the reason that 
they are still using old barn build- 
ings. They wish to build a new barn 
first, and hardly know where the 
manure shed could be placed. This 
is our fix, and we even hate to erect 
a temporary structure under the cir- 
cumstances. 4 

For us then, under existing condi- 
tions, the proper plan is to haul out 
the manure just as fast as it is made 
at all seasons of the year. 

There are but a few weeks in the 
whole year that the liquid fertility 
that leaches down into the soil from 
manure spread daily on grass land, 
is not taken up by the grass roots and 
utilized with comparatively little 
waste. 

In the years gone by we have pro- 
duced some very poor crops of wheat 
and oats on our land, simply because 
we were constantly taking off and 
only partially restoring the fertility 
so necessary to grow even fairly pro- 
ductive crops. It takes some time to 
effect a change, but a decided im- 
provement is already visible. Our 
corn crop this last season was one 
of the best in the neighborhood, and 
plenty of good manure, on a grass 
soil, was largely responsible for the 
good results secured. 

We never sowed wheat on a better 
prepared seed bed, and never had 
wheat looking so well when winter 
set in. About one-half of a 20-acre 
field was thinly and evenly top dress- 
ed with the scrapings of the barn 
yard, and the partially decomposed 
bottom of the straw stack. To-day 
there is considerable improvement in 
the growth of wheat on the portion 
of the field that received the top 
dressing. 

IN NORTHERN MICHIGAN. 

The writer has been in this upper 
portion of the State during the last 
two weeks attending farmers’ 








institutes. The meetings have been 
held “right in the woods,” so to speak. 





In some cases we had to ride 35 
miles by stage to reach the county 
seat of some counties where insti- 
tutes were held. 

From Roscommon to Mio, Oscoda 
county, we rode in a stage, on run- 
ners, through 35 miles of what is 
called “Jack pine plains.” _ The road 
winds in and out in every direction, 
seldom following section lines. 

The country is moderately level, 
with but little good timber standing. 
What we saw is a scrubby growth of 
small pines from one foot to ten feet 
in height. 

There are many open places, and 
quite a number of abandoned farms 
were passed on the road. In some 
places the road was threugh what 
were formerly cultivated fields, now 
thickly studded with Jack pines, re- 
sembling an immense evergreen 
nursery. Our friend, I. N. Cow- 
drey, was with us, and he truly re- 
marked that nearly the whole dis- 
tance seemed like riding through an 
immense natural park. 

During the whole ride from Ros- 
common to Mio, we saw fut four or 
five large openings or “settlements,” 
of from one to several hundred acres. 
Yet on these cleared fields we saw 
ample evidences of good farming. 

The farmers who attended the insti- 
tutes in Oscoda, Gladwin, Crawford 
and Montmorency counties are just 
as intelligent, shrewd and intensely 
practical as any of those living in the 
southern counties of Michigan. From 
what they told us at the institutes, 
and from the farm products exhibited 
at the meetings, we know there is 
much good farming being dne up 
here, on land that certainly contains 
some fertility, at least. 

It is claimed by some of the farmers 
we found in the settlements along the 
Mio stage road, that many of the 
abandoned farms were deserted by 
poor shiftless fellows who could not 
make a living anywhere. They went 
on to these places, worked as little 
as necessary, and seemed to. think 
they could eke out an existence with- 
out hard labor. 

Finding that they must get down 
to business and earn their bread by 
the sweat of their brows, the same as 
the rest of us have done, and are 
now deing, these lazy fellows pulled 
out for “some other place,” where a 
“soft snap” might possibly “come 
their way.” From what we saw of 
the good farming being done right in 
the “Jack pine plains,” is looks to us 
as though there was something in the 
above statement. 

We shall have more to say about 
farming conditions in these northern 
counties in future issues of this paper. 
Big Rock, Montmorency Co., Mich. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
SWEET CORN. 





I believe that if farmers in general 
understood the value of sweet corn, 
there would be much more of it raised. 
It is not only valuable for milch cows 





but hogs and horses as well. We feed 





it to our horse every day, right on the 
stalk. Our cows get it three times a 
day regularly. I used to think there 
was a waste of time and ground vy 
raising it. We have changed our 
mind, and would now no more think of 
going without it than we would with- 
out our regular field corn. It has be- 
come a fixed crop with us, and it comes 
just as natural for us to prepare our 
sweet corn field, as it does our field 
for any other regular crop. There is 
nothing lost by planting it, but a whole 
lot is gained. Of course, it takes time 
and ground to raise it, but so does any 
other crop, and what else are we here 
for, and what is the ground for but to 
raise a crop to feed our stock? I 
venture to say that an acre of sweet 
corn will feed two or three times as 
much stock for the same length of 
time as an acre of clover er timothy 
hay will. Then here is a decided gain. 
Then again, you will have a change of 
feed for your stock, which is just as 
important and will be relished by them 
as it would by yourself. 

Think of yourself eating just pota- 
toes all the time, or bread all the time, 
day in and day out. Nochange. I 
think you would soon begin to cry 
“give us a change.” <A good deal of 
Sweet corn, a little straw, clover, and 
timothy will make a good deal better 
feed for your cow than will any one 
of these alone. I have often noticed 
that after having fed the cows corn- 
stalks for a long time that they would 
eat a feed of straw with much relish. 
I have seen them eat old weather- 
beaten straw that was black and no 
life in it whatever. This is because 
their condition called for a change of 
diet. It is a mistake to give stock 
only one kind of feed for any consid- 
erable length of time. Plant some 
sweet corn next spring. Plant it close 
by, where it will be handy to feed. 
Don’t sow it, but plant or drill it so 
it can be cultivated at least one way. 
Plant mostly of Early Minnesota vari- 
ety. If your ground is rich drill it a 
little thicker than you would field 
corn, and about three feet between 
the rows. If land is not very rich 
two and a half feet between rows will 
be about right. Plant quite early in 
the season, so it will have time to 
thoroughly cure out in the shock. Cut 
in fair sized shocks. Tie the shocks 
in two places; one near the top, and 
let it stand in the shock until winter, 
when it may be drawn and put in 
small stacks without much danger of 
heating. What you wish to feed out 
before freezing weather, Stowell’s 
Evergreen would be best. But this 
variety will not cure out enough to put 
in stacks or large piles, but should 
remain in the shock until fed out. I 
think, however, that if it were cut and 
tied up in bundles that quite large 
stacks might be built by setting the 
bundles up and making a large shock 
and then building up higher by placing 
the second tier of bundles about half 
way up on the first tier. A very 
pretty stack may be built in this way, 
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and can be topped out very nicely by 
binding the top layer around the top 
by a stout string. I noticed one man 
has stacked all his cornstalks in this 
way all alone, and they look nice and 
will keep well. 

We never had pigs do any better 
than they did this fall when fed on 
sweet corn, stalks and alle At first 
when the stalk was tender, they ate 
it nearly all up. They would chew 
it up fine, and spit out the fibre after 
the juices were out. I did not think 
they would eat so much stalk when 
they were fed it right in a clover lot, 
with clover up to their eyes. If 
there had been no pasture for them, 
they would have eaten the _ stalks 
longer, but as the stalks became hard 
they began to eat the clover instead. 
It would do you good to see the little 
pigs eat it after the larger hogs had 
stripped the husks off. They had all 
they could eat three times a day and 
they did not draw on their mothers 
nearly so much as they would without 
it. We planted the Early Minnesota 
quite thin, and nearly every stalk had 
on two good sized ears. We have 
saved about three bushels of nice large 
ears for seed, that we pulled off when 
feeding. We do not try to save the 
seed from the Evergreen, as it is late 
to mature; we prefer to buy it, I 
think by saving seed of this variety 
year after year, it would tend to make 
it earlier, but at the same time it 
would grow smaller and the yield both 
in fodder and corn would be less. So 
we would prefer to buy our seed every 
year from that which has been grown 
farther south, and had more time to 
mature. This Evergreen is a slow 
grower at first, and looks as much 
like a grass as corn. It grows so 
slowly that it is discouraging, but later 
on it makes up all lost time, and when 
full size becomes a regular “swamp” 
of corn, with an abundance of long, 
broad leaves. To get the most and 
best feed this kind should be drilled 
quite thin and four feet apart be- 
tween the rows. These two varieties 
of corn will furnish you with all the 
corn for the table from the first of 
August until after the killing frests 
have come. Then it is a satisfaction 
to sit down to the table with a platter 
full of those large Evergreen ears 
boiled. Some of them are nearly four 
inches through, and a foot long. And 
by the time you gnaw four rows 
through the length of the ear without 
stopping, you will begin to understand 
that you have corn for dinner. 

Then it is the best kind for drying 
purposes. The ears are so large, and 
the grains are so deep, that it don’t 
take very many of them to make all 
the dried corn you need. Drying 
should commence when the corn is 
quite young, as it is sweeter and more 
tender, and will cook up so much bet- 
ter. 

Don’t plant field corn, thinking it 
will take the place of sweet corn, for 
it won’t any more than a citron will 
take the place of a watermelon. Then 
if it should happen to be a pretty good 
piece of corn, you will be tempted to 
husk it, and it will not be used for the 
purpose intended. So then the cows 
will be more apt to go on the single 
diet system. Now, this is no humbug 
about sweet corn. I know, for I 
have tried it. Others also have tried 
it, and thousands more ought to try 
it. It is a wonder how few plant of 
it. Not one in twenty, to take the 
country over. But after it has been 
given a trial it is nearly always 


planted. 
I. N. COWDREY. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
BUSHEL CRATES AGAIN. 





What you say about bushel crates is 
true. They have come to stay. Every 


farmer who grows corn, potatoes or 
apples should have them. I use 300 
crates. Intended to have 200 more for 
picking up potatoes. 

I use a sled, made of 3x4-inch maple 
or oak material for runners. I nail on 
boards crosswise and make sled wide 
enough for one crate, with a one-inch 
strip nailed on the edge of sled. 

The sled can be made any length, but 
mine will hold eight crates. The po- 
tatoes are sorted as they are picked. 

I think if the editor and brother 
farmers will use such a sled it will pay 
them and save 2 great deal of: labor. 
The sled is more convenient to load up, 
as you do not have to drive all over the 
field. I have this season handled over 
1,800 bushels of potatoes this way. 

Brother farmers should use crates in 
husking corn. Put the corn in them as 
itis husked. It will dry out much bet- 

ter, will save picking up, and then it 
is not on the ground to get wet and 


dirty in case it rains. Brother farmers 
living around me think they could not 
farm without bushel crates. 
Lapeer Co., Mich. G. W. WHITE. 
(We use a low down truck to pick po- 
tatoes, but such a sled as you describe 
would be very handy we know.—Ed.) 


A CHEAP CISTERN. 








A subscriber asks about cisterns. In 
this vicinity no one thinks of using any 


kind of material about cisterns except 
lime, which is put right on to the soil. 

We have a mason here who begins 
to dig a hole large enough for him to 
work in handily. -Itis jug-shaped. If 
the soil is soft, and he fears it may 
cave in, he begins to put on the 
plastering. Such a cistern was built 
right here last year. I have one over 
thirty years old, and another five years 
old, in sandy ground. If they are not 
under the house, they should be arched 
with brick. 

Livingston Co., Mich., Z A. HARTSUFF. 

(Concerning cisterns, we have one 
that is built as friend Hartsuff de- 
scribes, but it is too small. We must 
either make it larger next season, or 
build another. Which would be prefer- 
able? 

The cistern is located just where we 
want it, but if another is built it must 
needs be farther away, and not con- 
venient to pump up into the kitchen. 

Would it not cost more to tear out the 
old cistern, take out the brick arch, dig 
and make it all over, than an entirely 
new cistern would cost? Has any one 
rebuilt such a cistern, and which is 
preferable ?—Ed.) 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
SOME COMMENTS ON FERTILITY 
AND MOISTURE. 





Noticing the article on page one of 
The Farmer of November 3, on “Till- 


age is Manure,” I desire to add a few 
words by way of explanation and em- 
phasis. 

Is it not true that vegetable mold in 
the soil in quantity sufficient to be dis- 
cernible tends to the retention of mois- 
ture? And also that a field that has 
yielded even an average crop, with wa-. 
ter sufficiently supplied and all other 
vegetable growth absent (weeds being 
kept down by cultivation or otherwise), 
should ensure a good growth and cause 
a grand crop to be expected? 

Does thorough cultivation also tend 
io the retention of moisture, having a 
large tendency to mulch the surface? 
If you never have noticed this, just go 
out into the street where it is sandy 
and where teams are continually stir- 
ring the soil; remove not over two inch- 
es of dust and, unless in a very long- 
continued drouth, you will discover 
sufficient moisture to germinate a seed, 
if I am not mistaken. 

That motto is a good one. I want to 
suggest another, which if I mistake not 
I have seen before in your columns, or 
some kindred paper: “The eye of the 
master is the best fertilizer,” which 
motto I should recommend all farm- 
ers to hang up where they may see it 
as often as possible. 

This teaches, to my notion, that ob- 
servation is a help, and that we need 
not look long for what we want, but 
be sure you want what you look for. 
Remember to “see” that the soil is 
evenly turned over (no balks to require 
filling up), harrowed smoothly, marked 
or drilled straight, hills on the marks 
if planted and not too deep, and be 
sure no weed shows above ground. 

If you have no manure, make up the 
deficit with cultivation, as per friend 
Bailey’s recipe, and “see” that it en- 
sures moisture. Last, but not least, 
when you go to the postoffice, or where- 
ever the weather bulletins are posted, 
notice whether they say dry or hot or 
windy, and question if that is the 
weather for corn or any crop. ~ 

And if not, sit down and write a line 
to the Agricultural Department at 
Washington, asking if they had not as 
soon send up light showers, or heavy if 
needed, light breezes and sunshine in 
plenty, and state the Jay sbowers are 
expected, so that all produce liable to 
loss by rain is safely secured under 
cover. ; 

After the shower is over go out and 
“see” to it that there are none too 
many stalks in a hill, and “see” to it 
that your family, boys and girls, or 
help, become interested in “sasing” 
growth, and if you dare, hang tuat 
motto (along with friend Bailcy’s), 
where all can “see” it, and “see” that 
they understand the philosophy of the 
same. 

And finally “see” if your eye cannot 
be trained to look for better results 
every year, and solve for yourself the 





secret of success for every one. And 





if, after trying intelligently the experi- 
ment, you are not thankful for the 
favor granted us by The Farmer of 
reading each other’s thoughts and com- 
menting on them, the writer is mistak- 
en. 

Branch Co., Mich. AMERICAN. 

(In a recent study of several tables 
of analysis of soils, we find that even 
some of our poorest soil contains an 
abundance of plant food for several 
crops. 

An average analysis of an acre of 
land, eight inches deep, gives 3,217 
pounds of nitrogen, 3,936 pounds of 
phosphoric acid and 17,597 pounds of 
potash. This for merely ordinary or 
fairly fertile land. 

This would produce several large 
crops of wheat in succession, witl:out 
exhausting the soil, and yet we fail to 
secure, even for the first crop, as much 
as the soil analysis indicates, that we 
might be assured of receiving. 

From a careful study of soil an- 
alysis, and actual experiments in care- 
ful and thorough tillage on our own 
farm, on even poor soil, we are more 
than ever convinced that “tillage is 
manure.” 

Along with this tillage, if a moder- 
ate percentage of soil moisture may be 
secured when most needed in growing 
a crop, we are assured that a good crop 
may be grown on poor soil, under the 
general acceptation of the term. 

Surely properly tilled soil, furnished 
with a normal amount of moisture at 
the proper time, will produce wonder- 
ful results, even without manure and 
clover.—Ed.) 


os 
THE WHEAT OUTLOOK. 





Almost anything that could be said 
of the growing wheat (I mean the 
wheat that has been sown this fall), 
would savor of prophecy, and it is 
very unsafe to prophesy, for you re- 
member Hosea Biglow said, ‘Don’t 
never prophesy—onless you know.” 

But I think there are some lessons 
to be learned by our’ experience 
with wheat this fall, both in the 
preparation of the ground and the 
time of sowing. I am sure it is safe 
to say that farmers in Ohio never 
sowed wheat so late as they have this 
year, and one of the questions to be 
determined is, will it do to sow so late 
in this latitude? 

In going from Cincinnati to Spring- 
field on October 25, I found farmers: 
sowing all along the way, and know 
that many were still sowing then in 
my neighborhood. In fact that was 
the date I finished: my sowing. To be 
sure, the corn ground had all been 
sown early, in good time, but~ the 
ground was so dry that it did not start 
until a shower on October 11—that 
hardly reached the dignity of a rain— 
helped it to germinate, and even then 
it came up very indifferently, and it 
does not now present a strong healthy 
growth. 

But the fallow ground was the great 
problem with the farmers this year, 
for the drouth set in early and contin- 
ued through the plowing and also the 
sowing seasons. If the drouth had be- 
gun later, after the ground had been 
plowed and worked down so that a 
proper seed bed was possible, no mat- 
ter how severe, it could not have been 
so disastrous. 

But many of our farmers were try- 
ing to sow wheat after clover. The 
seed crop made them a little late with 
the plowing, and the ground had to be 
plowed dry. This was hard, slow work, 
but in the vain hope that “the early 
and the later rains” would still come 
to help the work and to reward them 
bounteously, they persevered through 
hot, dry weather until the ground was 
plowed and worked down ready for a 
rain, but too dry and rough for sow- 
ing. 

Nothing could be done now but to 
sit and wait. The shower came, Octo- 
ber 11, and then every farmer “pushed 
for life” to get his ground in order and 
sow. This rain was followed by ex- 
treme hot, dry, windy weather that 
seemed designed to lick up every bit 
of moisture we had just received, and 
in my case we made it a point to fol- 
low the harrows closely with the plank 
drag in order to save every possible 
bit of moisture. 

Now, it may as well be conceded that 
in most, in fact in nearly all the fallow 
ground sown this fall, the proper seed 
bed was not provided, because it was 
impossible to do so, and that it was 
by the hardest kind of effort that the 
farmers were able to finish their sow- 
ing by October 20. 

_It will be admitted by all that the 
rise in price of wheat, and the fact 
that this better price is well main- 





tained, has been the great stimulant 
that has led the farmers in this en- 
deavor to seed an increased acreage, 
and if this extreme drouth has de- 
terred any in their efforts, or will di- 
minish the yield, as is likely, it may 
prove a blessing in disguise, although 
it would be hard to convince us of this 
now, for the most of us feel that the 
next crop will bring a paying price. 

November 1 we had a glorious rain, 
ample for the needs of the growing 
grain, and the weather, during a portion 
of the month at least, was uch as to 
enable the plants to make a fair 
growth before entering winter. But 
unless we have a winter that is very 
favorable for wheat—either mild and 
not too wet, or if cold, with abundant 
snow—it is safe to predict that a 
large acreage of the ground now sown 
to wheat will in the spring be planted 
to oats or other crops. 

And so I warn all farmers to observe 
carefully, as I also expect to do, all 
conditions and circumstances con- 
nected with this unusual case that we 
may not again throw away our work 
and seed, as I fear many of us have 
done this year, It would almost seem 
that we are now in a cycle of bad 
wheat years, and that we are called on 
to use extraordinary care and judg- 
ment that our waste in energy and ex- 
pense be not greater than the profits. 

In our late sowing this year -we have 
this consolation: Prof. Webster in his 
bulletin on insect enemies of wheat 
says that in order to avoid the ravages 
of the fly and chinch bug in this lati- 
tude, we are not safe in sowing before 
October 5. Well! I guess the most of 
us will not be troubled with fly this 
time. 

And now in closing let me say that 
the last two years have given the 
farmer greater cause to study the 
wheat questidn than any former ten 
years, and if this year is to continue 
the same, or as I said, if we are in a 
eycle of off wheat years, we may yet 
need to study this wheat matter more 
diligently in order to make it a pay- 
ing crop. 

Butler Co., O. M. C. MORRIS. 

(We never saw greater results more 
quickly apparent than that resulting 
from our thorough treatment in pre- 
pone our wheat ground seed bed this 

all. : 

For the first month after sowing a 
goodly portion of the wheat in south- 
ern Michigan remained at a standstill. 
It looked as though it would go into 
winter quarters in bad shape. 

However, the continued warm 
weather and frequent light rains have 
placed the major portion of the wheat 
on seeded ground in fine shape to pass 
a severe winter after all.—Kd.) 
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A WEAK STOMACH 


Perfectly Well Since Taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

“T have been troubled for over two years 
with a weak stomach. I concluded to try 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and after taking a 
few bottles I felt perfectly well, and I can- 
not speak too highly of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla.””, Mrs. M. H. Wrieut, Akron, Ohio. 
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DAIN MFG. Co., Carrellten, Mo. 
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the best—return all others. 
A.W.STRAUB&CO. 

= Philadelphia, Pa. & Chicago, Ill 

We handle everything wanted at Chicago office, 4S. Canal Street 


‘BUTTER AND CHEESE PLANT 
AT A BAR 


GAIN. Will sell whole or part. Par- 
ticulars by mail. A.G. BLOOD, Laingsburg, Mich.o 


ICE PLOW Only $16.50. Best ever made. 


CIRCULARS FREE. 
H. PRAY, - Clove, N. ¥. 
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WHAT MICHIGAN SHOULD HAVE. 





There is no one point in the agricul- 
ture of this State so greatly in need of 
improvement as its cattle, and this 
need of improvement is not confined 
to those fed for the block, although 
we think they are farther from a good 
standard than are dairy cattle. Week 
after week sees droves of young thin 
stuff and old cows, with a few scraggy 


bulls and oxen, come to the Detroit 
yards and pass into the hands of local 
butchers to meet the wants of the con- 
sumers of this city. The young stock, 
in some instances, could have been fed 
longer, and better, to advantage, as 
they would have gained in weight and 
quality, and consequently been worth 
more per pound as well as the in- 
creased value from gain in weight. 
But the majority are not of a charac- 
ter to give much promise of returning 
a profit for the extra feed. They have 
not been bred right, are not built 
right, and consequently are a delusion 
and a snare to the feeder, and a dis- 
grace to the farmsonwhich they were 
raised. It is a case of mongrelism 
gone to seed. The fine grade steers of 
15 years ago have nearly completely 
vanished, an odd one or two showing 
up at the yards now and then, but they 
look awful lonely among those scrag- 
gy animals which furnish the great 
bulk of the receipts. Never since its 
first settlement was Michigan’s cattle 
stock in worse shape, from a butcher’s 
standpoint, than to-day. We say it 
with regret, becauSe we remember 
when it was very different. 

What has caused this deterioration 
in quality and decrease in numbers 
kept upon Michigan farms? At the 
beginning the trouble was the great 
extension of beef cattle raising on the 
western ranges. Values got so low 
that feeding beef cattle could 
not be profitably earried on 
upon the comparatively high priced 
lands of Michigan and states farther 
East. That was the starting point. 
Then came the introduction of the 
dairy breeds, notably the Holstein and 
Jersey. If those who went into dairy- 
ing had stuck to the dairy breeds, and 
left the beef breeds alone, it would not 
have been so bad. But they bought 
cows of the beef breeds, bred them to 
Holstein and Jersey bulls, raised the 
heifers and bred them, in many in- 
stances,to half-bloods of thesamechar- 
acter. Then perhaps a bull of another 
dairy breed would be purchased, and 
the mongrels bred to him. The result 
has been a fearful mixture, and neith- 
er the heifers nor steers are worth a 
place on a good farm. They represent 
no breed, and, in most instances, are 
not possessed of characteristics which 
fit them for any place on an improved 
farm. 

During the past yearthere have been 
some attempts made to improve the 
character of the cattle of the State so 
as to make them better for the block. 
This is seen in the greater demand for 
bulls of the beef breeds, notably Short- 
horns, Herefords and Galloways. The 
latter, however, still find their best 
market in the West, although in some 
of the newer counties their ability to 
stand exposure, and the high value of 
the hides of the young stock, should 
make them more popular than they 
are. The movement to improve the 
beef cattle of the State should be kept 
up, but there is no use spoiling good 
dairy cattle in the attempt to make 
them good feeders for the block. The 
dairyman can not afford to spoil his 
herd, if he has a good one, and he 
ought to have a good one if he expects 
to make a success of the business. But 
the average farmer who keeps a few 
cows to supply the milk and butter re- 
quired, expecting to raise and feed the 
calves as a part of the business of the 
farm, should not expect to have the 
produce of a Jersey bull from a half- 
blood Holstein prove a profitable in- 
Vestment in the feed yard. He should 
use beef bulls, and the best he can get. 
Then his calves will be worth more as 
yearlings than mongrels a year older. 
This is not a mere assertion, but a 
Positive fact proved by the market 
every week. Good feeders have sold 
up to $4.60 per hundred this fall, while 
common steers were slow of sale at 
$3.50. The State is practically bare of 
g00d beef cattle, and values are cer- 
tainly good enough to afford a fair 
Margin to those who will raise them. 





It looks as if the business of feeding 

good cattle—not scrubs or mongrels— 

would be profitable for some time, 
on ee 


ANALYSIS OF BACON. 





The London Meat Trades Journal 
says: “Bacon has a very large per- 
centage of fuel value. The latest 
official analysis shows that a portion 
of bacon, with the ined:b’e parts dis- 
carded, contains 17.8 parts of water, 
9.8 parts of protein, 68 parts of fat, 
and 4.4 parts of ash, and has a fuel 
value of 3,050 calories per pound. By 
the same analysis the edible portion 
of a turkey is found to contain 55.5 
parts of water, 26 parts of protein, 
22.9 parts of fat, and 1 part of ash, 
with a fuel value of 1,350 calories per 
pound. Codfish, edible portion, con- 
tains 82.6 parts of water, 15.8 parts 
of protein, 0.4 part of fat, and 1.2 
part of ash, and has a fuel value of 
310 calories per pound.” 

Those figures should be given con- 
sideration by the writers who are al- 
ways attacking pork prodvets as unfit 
for food. They show the great val- 
ue of bacon as a sustaining food 
where great energy is required, or 
where persons are exposed to severe 
cold or frequent changes of tempera- 
ture. They also bring out clearly 
the good sense of men engaged in 
such exacting and laborious work as 
in the lumber woods and mines, pre- 
ferring pork to any other meats as a 
regular food. When the dyspeptics 
and theorists are through abusing the 
hog and its products, we hope to see 
scientists yet do justice to this much 
abused animal, against which so many 
of them harbor a very strong preju- 
dice. 





LIVE STOCK NOTES. 





A man at Tépeka, Kansas, is buying 
up broken-down horses, knocking them 
in the head, and allowing his pigs to 
eat them. He is taking a chapter from 
the book of a Lansing butcber, who 
was feeding his hogs in the same way 
until his neighbors raised such a row, 
and the hogs got so much cholera, that 
between the two the business became 
unprofitable. 


Wilmer Atkinson & Co., of Philadel- 
phia, send us a little volume entitled 
“Biggle Cow Book,” by John Biggle. 
It is illustrated. with cuts of tlie 
various popular breeds, gives methods 
of management from calfhood to ma- 
turity, and how to make good buiter, 
from the feeding of the cow to the 
packing of her product. There is a 
great deal of condensed information 
between its green covers, and it is sent 
by mail for 50 cents. 


There were 119,188 head of beef cat- 
tle exported from Montreal during the 
shipping season of 1897, of which 12,- 
221 head came from the United Ststes. 
This is the largest number of cattle ex- 
ported in a single season from Canada, 
excepting in 1880, when they were 
largely stock cattle for feeding. Ex- 
ports of sheep and horse:, however, 
both shew a decline from the last two 
years, the number of sheep being 61,- 
254 head, and of horses 10,051 head. 


That there is a scarcity of cattle in 
South and West Texas there is no long- 
er any doubt. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of head of steers and she cattle 
have been purchased in this section 
during the past ninety days, and the 
largest per cent of these purchases will 
be moved to other sections, many go- 
ing outside the state. The sections of 
Texas above referred to are recognized 
as the great breeding grounds for the 
northwest, but the number of she cat- 
tle on the ranches has been cut down 
each year for several years past, and 
hence the source of supply is limitcd.— 
Texas Stockman. 


The cattle situation at present is a 
little unfortunate for the farmer. The 
supply of fat cattle is comparatively 
heavy and owners who have their 
stock in good condition are not anxious 
to hold. There is a strong disposition 
to ship cattle, even before they are in 
good flesh. On the other hand, the 
buyers want only the best, and not a 
great many of them, unless they are 
just suitable in weight. At any rate, 
at this season of the year there should 
be a closer discrimination in shipping 
stock. Market conditions should be 
studied, and only such cattle shipped 
as are likely to meet with the popular 
demand. Of course, some of all kinds 
are wanted all the time, but for the 
next three weeks the inquiry for half- 
fat cattle will probably be slack, as 
was plainly indicated by the decline in 
such steers this week.—Chicago Live 
Stock Journal. 


UrterinaryBepartment, 


CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 








Advice through this department is free to our 
subscribers. Each communication should state 
history and symptoms of the case fully; also 
hame and address of the writer. The initials 
will only be given. When an answer is re- 
quested by mail it becomes private practice, and 
a fee of one dollar must accompany the letter. 





Influenza.—Sheep are troubled with 
running at the nose and eyes; eyelids 
very much inflamed. Scum has formed 
over eyes of those taken first; it makes 
them blind. J. M., Salem, Mich.—Give 
powdered nitrate of potash in their 
feed. Blow a little calomel into their 
eyes once a day. 


Inverted Bowel.—Pig about two 
months old has a protruding bowel; 
has been this way for two or three 
days. J. M., Ono, Wis.—Apply 1 ounce 
acetate of lead, one quart water; if 
bowel does not retreat a surgical op- 
eration should be performed and a 
portion of bowel removed. 


Question.—Having cows in calf to 
come in this winter, and sheep due to 
lamb in early spring, can I feed millet 
without causing abortion? C. W. A., 
Clarkston, Mich.—I do not regard mil- 
let as any more likely to cause abortion 
than many other kinds of hay or corn 
fodder. However, I do not think it a 
good plan to feed too much millet, 
especially if it has been allowed to go 
to seed and ripen. 

Stocking—Dropsy.—Horse has poor 
appetite; circulation is weak, and legs 
stock; is swollen under abdomen and 
sheath. Appears weak in hind parts, 
and acts as if he could hardly move. 
Cc. L. E., Elbridge, Mich.—Horse does 
not digest and assimilate his food 
properly. Mix powdered charcoal, sul- 
phate of iron, gentian, and nitrate of 
potash, equal parts; give one ounce of 
mixture at a dose twice a day. 

Chronic Diarrhea.—Give treatment 
for diarrhea in ten-year-old horse, 
Seems to have internal fever 
and is very thirsty. Has been 
sick for the past year. G. 
R., Azalia, Mich.—Have his teeth put 
in proper condition, in order that he 
can masticate food properly. Give 
one-half ounce ground ginger, ene halt 
ounce powdered charcoal, two drachms 
powdered bismuth three times a day in 
feed. Try a change of feed. 


Surfeit — Indigestion— About two 
months ago hair began to come off 
around young cow’s eye, and has 
spread so that skin is bare for about an 
inch around the eye, and is spreading. 
There are a few bare spots on face. C. 
G., Plymouth, Mich.—Give one dram 
iodide of potash and two drams nitrate 
of potash twice a day in feed; also 
give plenty of salt, and keep bowels 
open and acting freely. Apply one 
ounce oxide of zinc, four ounces vase- 
line once a day to bare spots on skin. 

Dropsy—Cow Had a Chill.—We are 
doctoring ten-year-old mare for bone 





spavin; ate using Gombault’s caustic 
balsam. A few weeks ago swelling 
came on abdomen about one foot long 
on each side of center about the size 
of my wrist. She eats well and feels 
well; has no exercise except to water 
and back again; is in fair flesh. Cow 
was taken with a chill; refused to eat, 
and after two hours was still shaking. 
E. S. D., Grass Lake, Mich.—Give mare 
one-half ounce nitrate of potash a day 
in feed; exercise her a few miles daily. 
Give your cow stimulants, and clothe 
her warm; make an effort to equalize 
the circulation. 


Bruised Joint.—Four-year-old colt 
has a swelling in hock joint, but was 
never lame; came on about six weeks 
ago, caused by kicking against side 
of stall; swelling is quite hard. F..S., 
Ruby, Mich.—Blister with caustic bal- 
Sam once every two weeks. Be sure to 
remove cause. Turn him in a box stall. 
; Piles.—Horse has piles very badly; 
is about twelve years old. Have been 
feeding corn, oats and timothy hay; 
also, soft feed. Passes some blood and 
slimy-looking matter; is nervous and in 
poor condition; hair dusty. Eats well, 
but does not gain. G. P. O., Owosso, 
Mich.—Apply tannic acid three times a 
day. It is possible that he cannot be 
cured unless by a surgical operation. 





Garget—Indigestion—Cow came in 
September last; calf remained with 
cow about twenty-four hours. Then I 
began to milk her, but did not get much 
milk. After a few days garget set in, 
and kept moving from one quarter to 
another; finally concluded to dry her 
up and fatten, but was unable to dry 
her. Then begat to slop her with large 
pails of bran slop without any noticea- 
ble increase of milk; then gave corn 
meal and buckwheat bran without «suc- 
cess. Cow is old. A. H. L., Hubbards- 
ton, Mich.—Cow suffers from garget 
and indigestion; doubtless does not se- 
erete milk properly; that you cannot 
very well remedy. She will never pro- 
duce very much milk. You had better 
fatten her. 


Sheep Have Sore Eyes.—My sheep 
get blind. Eyes appear weak, and 
water runs from them quite freely; 
then a white film appears and grows 
heavier. Ball becomes more inflamed, 
until it looks a smoky red, with the 
pupil looking like a chunk of thick 
matter just ready to burst. After re- 
maining in this state a few days, they 
begin to get well. Some cases more 
severe than others. Was told of a case 
where a young lamb was attacked by 
the disease, and both eyes burst and 
ran out. Have never had so bad a 
case, but have had cases where I 
thought they would do the same. A. 
H. W., Imlay City, Mich.—Sheep have 
influenza; give them nitrate of potash 
in feed. Blow a little calomel into 
their eyes once a day for a few days. 
Give them enough Epsom salts to open 
bowels. Feed laxative food,-if you 
keep them up. If they are running 
out, their bowels may possibly need no 
attention. 








Kidney and Bladder Troubles Quickly Cured 











You May Have a Sample Bottle of the Great Discovery, 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp=Root Sent rree by Mail, 


Men and women doctor their troubles so often without benefit, that they get 
discouraged and skeptical. In most such cases serious mistakes are made in doctor- 
ing and not knowing what our trouble is or what makes us sick. The unmistakable 
evidences of kidney trouble are pain or dull ache in the back, too frequent desire to 
pass water, scanty supply, scalding irritation. As kidney disease advances the face 
looks sallow or pale, eyes puffy, the feet swell and sometimes the heart acts badly. 
Should further evidence be needed to find out the cause of sickness, then set urine 
aside for twenty-four hours; a sediment or settling is also convincing proof that our 
kidneys and bladder need doctoring. A fact often overlooked, or not always under- 
stood, is that women suffer as much from kidney and bladder trouble as men do. 

Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root is the discovery of the eminent physician and scientist 
and as such is not recommended for everything, but will be found just what is need- 
ed in cases of kidney and bladder disorders or troubles due to weak kidneys, such 
as Bright’s Disease, gravel or rheumatism. 

The mild and extraordinary effect of this great remedy is soon realized. It 
stands the highest for its wonderful cures. Sold by druggists, price fifty cents and 
one dollar. So universally successful has Swamp-Root been in quickly curing even 
the most distressing cases, that if you wish to Prove its wonderful merit you may 
have a sample bottle and a book of valuable information, both sent absolutely free 
by mail. Mention Michigan Farmer and send your address to Dr. Kilmer & Co., 
Binghamton, N. Y. The fact that this liberal offer appears in this paper is a guar- 


antee of genuineness. 
FOR SALE! 
SHORTHORN BULLS. A fine pair Heavy Mares. Clydesdales, six and 


Two yearlings. five calves, August and later; sire, eluan sil Gk an Gaus eaamae “habe tend 
— ne ee carte a cana eatin Pn ng spring colts of these mares, sired by imported Perch- 
Will sell a few choice heiter calves. Our Shropshire eron stallion. J H. KILBOUR‘E. Big Rapids, Mich. 
sire, County Magistrate, 3 years old, ; one shea 
ling ram $20: one extra enoice ram Janab $25. — | ACTUAL POULTRY FACTS 

coo R n, Jac es ‘ a ee ° 
At. K Co. Limited. Broo A beautiful book describing over 50 
varieties of Chickens, Duck-, Turkeys and 

Geese. All the leading breeds illus- 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE FOR SALE. 


Both sexes and all ages. from 10 weeks to two 
years. A fine lot and at reasonable prices. 


















trated in colored engravings Gives prices 
of fowls and eggs, much valuable infor- 





J. H. KILBOURNE, Big Rapids, Mich. 
Formerly of Okemos. Mich. 


SHORTHORNS. fiiPor heirer« Bersshire pig 
of either sex, address N. A. CLAPP, Wixom, Mich. 





mation and many recipes fur diseases. 
J. K. BRABAZON, JR. & CO, Box 26, Delavan, Wis. 


When writing to advertisers piease 
mention Michigan Farmer. 
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A FEW COMMENTS. 





“Farmer,” of Ingham county, sends 
in a short reply to our article of No- 
vember 27th. With much of what he 


says we agree. The point of variance 
seems to be that he is opposed to any 
recent infusion of thoroughbred blood 
in the trotting horse. If bred entirely 
for speed at the trot we agree with 
him. ,.We have great faith in educa- 
tion, and teaching a horse to confine 
his best efforts to the trot must cer- 
tainly have its effect if continued from 
generation to generation. But we 
think the right sort of a thoroughbred 
can help the trotting horse where 
beauty and style are required, without 
injuring its speed. 

It is not too long ago for us to re- 
member when the late Dr. Herr was 
being assailed for attempting to breed 
trotters from Mambrino Patchen, a 
horse without a single trotting cross 
in his pedigree except that of Mam- 
brino Chief, sired by a thoroughbred 
out of an unknown mare. The infusion 
of thoroughbred blood was too recent 
then, just as itis now. We don’t think 
that infusion injured the speed of the 
trotters, while it certainly gave them 
substance, style and beauty. With the 
progeny of one of his sons the Ham- 
lins are right in it on the race track 
or in the horse show, Have Mambriuo 
King’s sons and daughters shown 
themselves rattle-headed and foolish? 
He is by a horse three-quarters thor- 
oughbred, his dam by Edwin Forrest 
49, and his granddam a thoroughbred 
mare by Birmingham, who was also 
dam of Mambrino Chief, Jr., 214. 

We are of the opinion that any one 
who judges all thoroughbred horses 
by the little miserable runts which are 
raced from the time they are year- 
lings, and used by gamblers as betting 
machines, will make a grand mistake, 
Let him go to Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama and Virginia and examine the 
riding and driving horses they use, 
and then say if they are rattle-headed 
or foolish. They are as good tempered 
and susceptible of teaching as any 
horses we ever saw, and yet they are 
either thoroughbreds or carry a large 
preponderance of that blood. It is true 
they were not harrassed and abused 
by trainers and rubbers since they 
were yearlings, to the detriment of 
their temper and nerves, as are most 
of those used for racing purposes. 

As for the French Coacher an ex- 
amination of the pedigrees of a score 
or more showed that they trace in 
nearly every cross to the thorough- 
bred, the exception being in some of 
them to a single cross of the Norfolk 
trotter Phenomenon. The stallions 
purchased and used by the French 
were some of the most noted in Eng- 
land. The greater substance and high 
action is simply the result of selec- 
tion and education. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
A FEW WORDS MORE ON BLOOD 
AND BREEDING. 





I had not expected or wished to 
say anything farther on the subject of 
“Trotting-bred vs.thoroughbred sires.” 

From the kindly manner the editor 
speaks of my letter of Nov. 27th in his 
editorial of the same date, it seems 
perhaps ungenerous in me to criticise 
in any way any of the statements 
there made. And in fact I see we 
differ very little in opinion regarding 
the qualities that should be possessed 
by the sire in question. The bone of 
contention seems to be that he be al- 
lowed to call him a thoroughbred, 
even though he be a standard-bred 
trotter or a French Coacher. 

Some questions are asked that I 
would be glad to answer, but to dis- 
cuss them merely brings up the old 
subject of running blood in the trotter, 
a subject that has been worn thread- 
bare by theorists and a few visionary 
breeders on the one side, and practical 
breeders, whose bread and butter de- 
pended on their success in business, on 
the other. To me this does not seem 
of importance as bearing on the ques- 
tion of the proper sire to breed to for 
market horses. 

I endorse what the editor says of 
the desirable qualities of the French 
Coacher. But while I agree with his 
statement in the week before issue, 
that “a thoroughbred is not a trotting 
horse, he is a running horse,” I cannot 
agree with him that the French Coach- 
er is practically a thoroughbred . They 
are certainly very unlike our Ameri- 


can thoroughbreds in form, disposition 
and gait. 

If the law that “like begets like” will 
not fail in their case, the French 
Coacher himself should be a safe and 
valuable sire to breed from. But those 
who have had opportunity of observ- 
ing in this country, on our own race 
tracks or breeding farms, half-bred 
thoroughbreds, or those results of the 
“recent infusion of thoroughbred 
blood in the trotter,” the editor speaks 
of, have seen little resemblance in 
them to the French Coacher. 

At the close of the article the editor 
gets back to the real thoroughbred 
and says: “The intensly bred thor- 
oughbred, with the power to repro- 
duce himself with great certainty, 
and stamp his characteristics on his 
colts, will, we think, etc.” 

Now what are those characteristics 
of the thoroughbred—the running 
horse the editor calls him? In gait is 
it not the run, the gait that by train- 
ing and use we might say for ages 
has been so intensified and __ fixed 
that he knows no other gait. In dis- 
position is it not the high-strung, ex- 
citable, nervous temperament, with 
other mental qualities that unfit him 
for the requirements of a safe and 
pleasant driver? 

I might here quote very many ex- 
perienced, well-informed and practical 
breeders now in the business on this 
point, but will take space with but 
one. C, W. Williams (the breeder and 
trainer of Axtell, 2:12, and Allerton, 
2:09%), whose sound judgment is 
proven by his work, says: “It is my 
opinion a thoroughbred cross in a trot- 
ting pedigree does not assist speed. I 
would prefer no thoroughbred blood 
within four or five generations. The 
thoroughbred blood, I think, is foolish 
blood, gives the horse no speed at the 
trotting gait, makes him  stiff-kneed 
and rattle-headed.” 
Ingham Co. 


HORSE GOSSIP. 


FARMER. 








Allerton, 2:0914, leads all other sires 
in the number of trotters entering the 
2:20 list this season, having nine to his 
credit. 

Sweepstakes, the dam of Star Point- 
er, 1:591%4, and Hal Pointer, 2:04%, will 
soon be 28 years old. She is yet as 
frisky as a colt, and thought to be in 
foal to Brown Hal. 

The Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts says that, where a person leaves 
a horse at another’s stable to be board- 
ed at a certain rate per week, and 
without further agreement or explana- 
tion, he cannot end his responsibility 
for the board by mere notice, without 
paying for its keep, and accepting pos- 
session of the horse. As our courts 
generally follow pretty closely those of 
Massachusetts, the above decision 
should be kept in remembrance by 
those who make a practice of taking 
horses to pasture. 

Secretary W. H. Gocher, of the Na- 
tional Trotting Association, thus de- 
fines the rule as to the suppression of 
time: “It does not make any differ- 
ence whether the suppression was on a 
track in membership with the Nation- 
al Trotting Association or not. If it 
ean be shown that the time was sup- 
pressed in contest for purse, premium, 
stake or wager, or where admission fee 
was charged at the gate, the horse is 
liable for a fine of $100 and return of 
unlawful winnings from date of sup- 
pression of time until the matter is ad- 
justed. Also, such casés must go to 
the Board of Review and it alone has 
authority to remove disqualification 
imposed by Rule 41, Section 1.” 

The National American Trotting As- 
sociation has placed Robert T. Kneebs 
and H. O. Heffner, his alleged confed- 
erate, under the ban. This leaves 
Kneebs in bad shape, as he cannot race 
in Europe either. It was believed 
Kneebs’ friends would be strong 
enough to keep him from expulsion, 
but it seems they were not. While the 
National Association, in session in 
New York city, were barring out 
Kneebs, the American Association, in 
session at Chicago, were reinstating 
him, ‘‘as an act of clemency.” There- 
fore Kneebs is a fraud on national as- 
sociation tracks, and a worthy gentle- 
man on those of the American associa- 
tion. 

The Chicago Horseman has issued 
its annual Christmas number. While 
not as elaborate as former issues, it 
forms a valuable addition to current 
horse literature. There are several 
articles on park horses which are 
worthy of the attention of those who 
are trying to breed that class of ani- 
mals. There is also a history of the 
Hal family of pacers, one of that great 





race mare Rilma, 2:10, fine portraits of 


Star Pointer and Joe Patchen and a 
large number of half-tones of noted 
trotters and pacers which, while small, 
give a fair idea of their make-up. The 
half-tone from a good photograph is 
the only reliable method of securing a 
good likeness of an animal; the old en- 
graving from a sketch‘by some artist 
has proved so unreliable that it no 
longer deserves attention. Then the 
Horseman. has a complete list of the 
horses which have entered the 2:30 list 
the past season, placed under their re- 
spective sires. This is valuable for 
reference, and worth all that is asked 
for the number—25 cents. 








When writing advertisers please men- 
tion Michigan Farmer. 


UDDY WEATHER —yeuns 












is here, it has come to stay. 
It means scratches, grease QOugmm. Op Ma 
heel, quarter cracks, and a host of . Ep 
other ailments to horses, (INNS rh fie 
Quinn’s Ointment SPAVIN 
an easy applied and sure remedy. ) TMENT . 
Cu tly all bunches,d t Ky, 
Silt! dell rar sores INTENT ics 
rect from us at $1. 5 VALUAY’ 
Smaller size Boe. Give itat trial. = : 
W. B. EDDY & CO., Whitehall, N. Y. 








Horse Owners Should Use: 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The GREAT FRENCH VETERINARY REMEDY 
A Safe, Speedy and 
POSITIVE CURE. 


Prepared 
exclusives 
ly by J. B. 
Gombault 
ex-Veterl- 









Bee aS he Stod. 
SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OR FIRING 


Impossible to uce any scar or bli 
pe BLISTER are tanioasumeremncr gate 
or Blemishes from Horses or Cattic. — 

As a HU for matisr, 
Bpraine, Bore Meronte Pees is inva 
Wwe ARANTEE that one tab nfnl o' 
WE GUARANTEE ‘Caustic BAraAm i 
any liniment or spavin cure mixture ever made. 

Every bottle of sold is W: e 
sary patele of Caustic Baleary vor bottle. "Bold 
Srectee tor ita use,” Bend Lor Gessripave’ cinsularm 

0) 
testimonials, ete, Address 
"HE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS OO., Cleveland, 0, 
SE EE 


McLAUGHLIN BROS., 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


We have imported more stallions from France 
since 1893 than all others combined. Write or 
call on us if you want the best of either 


French Coachers or Percherons, 


BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 
CATTLE. 


¥. & H. W. ENGLISH, Clarksville, Mich., breed- 
J. ers of registered RED POLLED CATTLE. 
Olney and Sultan head the herd. 


Fi M. CHASE, Muir, Mich., breeder of Red 
+ Polled Cattie and Poland-China Hogs. 
good yearling boars for sale, $15 each. 


N. BANNING, GUeansny oar: 


TLE. Two bulls for sale. Correspondence solicited. 


POLLED DURHAM CATTLE. 70!" sere" 


Send for catalogue and testimonials. 
A. E. & C. I. BURLEIGH, Mazon, Ds. 


Ww FISHBECK & SON, Howell, Mich., breeders 
of registered SHORTHORN CATTLE 
from good milking families. Rosebud’s Acklam 
Sharon 4th 120892 at head of herd. Stock 
or sale. No bulls except calves. 





























C. WILK®S sows bred to Victor “Cc” f, : 
P. farrow. Try one from the best Fs Ran gp Bh 
of State Fair ‘97. L. F. CONRAD, Wacousta, Mich. 


FEW POLAND-CHINA B 
A farrow for sale. Prices aa, ae 
A. O. BOWEN, Wixom, Mich. 


Duroc Jersey Hogs and Langshan Cockerels, 


Boars cheap. J. 8. STONEBRAKER, El Paso, Ll. 


UROC JERSEY SWINE.—S8pri 
for sale by HUGENE BH. Howe. "Btock. ae 
miles north of Howell, Livingston, Co., Mich. 














RTY head of heavy-boned, choice P - 
Chinas for sale. Spring and fall lan a. 
always on hand. WM. L. PENNOCK, Hastings, Mich. 


ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES fro 
L strains, for sale by DARWIN FOsTER, Peat 
Ledge, Mich. Correspondence solicited. 


ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWIN 
L best strains forsale. Write for brooding pmo 
prices. C. H. PAILTHORP & CO., Mt. Morris, ich. 


ARGH ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE, 
L bred, from leading families. Write for nna 
Vv. BH. CKNBY, Mt. Morris. Mich. 














yo a KELLY. Woodstock, Mich., 
Write for peices, LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES 
POLAND-CHIN AS Nice large spring sows, and fall 
boars all sold. ¥. Me PlaGoOTT Forur, mente 


——- 


POLAND-CHINAS-Choice sows already bred; 
choice male pigs; also M. B. Turkeys and B. P. 
Rock cockerels. O. B. ROBBINS, Edwardsburg, Mich, 


EST MICHIGAN HERD VICTORIA SWINE 

Choice stock of all for sale. Write for 
prices. M. T. STORY. Lowell, Mich. 

ILVER Belt Herd Poland-China swine. Choice 


sows already bred, also fall pigs for sale. Call 
and see them. G. W. BUCKLAND, Eaton Rapids,Mich. 


Special Prices for Poland-Chinas ‘3,8. 2e2* 
Address M.M. GRIFFIN, Grand Ledge, Mich. 
DUROC JERSEY SWINE, Spring, anc tau 

D. HALL i 


sexes. H. . Martin, Mich. 


DUROC JERSEYS, #2)2°7%, 

what you want. C. C. BRAWLBY, New Madison,0O. 

POLAND-CHINA PIGS 722%7,,¢, cm Sere 

H. A. CROMAN Box 99, Grass Lake, Mich. 
grag th ory 4 OF P. = SWINE. 
rs @ 

Pekin Ducks. J. ¢. TAYLOR, Grass Lake Mich 

POLAND-CHINAS—Some aged brood sows,also 
young stock of both sexes. Best strains. Will 


give special inducements to reduce stock this month. 
Write at once. FRANK H. OLIN, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


World Beater Herd of Chester Whites, “,s%=!= 


prize-winning herds that won 82,170 at the World’s 
Fair. MARTIN VOGBL, JR., Fremont, Ohio. 


N. A. CLAPP. Mii 
ene RER OF Large English Berkshire Swine. 


GRAND RIVER HERD OF 0. |. C. 


JOHN BERNER, Prop., Grand Ledge, Mich. My stoek 
comes direct from L. B.SilverCo. Write for prices. 


THE PLUM HILL HERD $3, Sorkemre, prunes 
Rock and 8. P. amie ‘owls. Stock and for 
sale. C. M. BRAY, 8t. Johns, Mich. 


POLAND-CHIN AS One grand yearling boar; choice 
* young boars and sows, some- 
thing to head your herd. Write or come and see 
them. L. W. BARNES, Byron, Shiawassee Co., Mich, 
Ww can give you BARGAINS in POLAND- 
CHINA PIGS and B. P. B., two grand yards 
Eggs 15 for $1. Write ‘ . 
WILLARD PERRY or | Massie 
M. H. BURTON, Mich. 


DUROC-JERSEY PIGS; B. P. 
R. Cockerels; Pekin Ducks. 
E Eggs for hatching. J. H. 


BANGHART, Lansing, Mich. 
Special Sale of Chester Whites 
at Cass VALLEY FARM. Lot of fall 

ring pigs, dandies, at % their 


and sp: 
value. rite to-day and secure a bargain. 
J W. W. BALCH, Deford, Mich. 


25 HEAD OF YOUNG BOARS 2%” erreur st,” 


Fine, strong, growthy, of Wilkes, Free leand U. 
8. strains. Prices low for —_. 
J. R. HAINES, Minerva, Stark Co., Ohio. 


NOW READY Jota enn Hare Meee 
qu and finish combined. 
Sired by Roy Wilkes 41517. Grand breeder, 
seven firsts and one second at Washtenaw county 
Fair. Alsosows. G.W.INMAN, Ypsilanti. Mich. 


PRINCE U S heads my herd of Poland-Chinas; 
® S8# he by Corwin King 17071; dam by 
iran, eas ask Oo Be 
» Tecumseh an ack U. 8. strains 
Also Light Brahma chicks. 
E. D. BISHOP, Woodbury, Mich. 




































































URE Bred Hampshire Rams from imp. stock 
at a bargain for the next 60 days. Inspection in- 
vited. J. H. Tart, Mendon, 8t. Joe Co., Mich. 


] By ewegmctyn iy 2 gy ol by Swine. Hither 
ages for e. te befo: - 
chasing elsewhere. A.H. WARREN. Ovid. ieb. 


AMBOUILLET Breeding Ewes for Sale.—I have 

wish to. dispose of M0ot toon anton cnet 
0 of them. ress 

upon A. H. PADDOCK. Commerce, Mich. ile 


Shropshire Breeding Ewes and P. C. Boars, 
Special Prices Now. Write To-day. 
A. H. FOSTER, Allegan, Mich. 


HROPSHIRE HALL STOCK FARM.—§S 
S prices on 75 choice registered ewes. all bred poe 
ported rams and 30 choice ewe lambs, to make room 
for this season’s second importation, to arrive in 
January. Also a few choice Polands and Berkshire 
sows and boars. State agent for the Black Diamond 
Sheep Dip, the best ap on the market to-day. I 
have tried them all. L. 8. DUNHAM, Concord, Mich. 


HOGS. 























AN extra fine, pure bred Holstein bull calf, four 
weeks old, from one of my largest producing and 
high testing ‘cows. Price low. Also Poland-China 
Pigs. B. F. THOMPSON, Detroit Mich. 


M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breed 
R. swine. Stock for sale. Breeding = be em 
ed. Reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited. 











BARGAINS in P.C. boars and sows, April far- 

row. Large, growthy and of best 

breeding. Also our herd boars, U. 8. Wilkes and 

Wood's Model, after Dec. 10th. Owing to their close 

relationship to our herd, we must dispose of them. 
A. A. WOOD. Saline. Mich. 


s heads my herd of Po- 
KLEVER’S TECUMSEH heads. any, herd of Po: 
200 lbs. at six months, extra length and great 
depth. Sired by the $5,100 Kiever’s Model, dam by the 
great Chief Tecumseh 2nd Write your wants. 

WM. H. COOK, Waterford, Mich. 


OLD OAK KRAAL, 2322335: 
WHITE HOGS of special type and merit. Sires 
of the best eastern stock; dams of the best western 
stock. Something new. rare and practical. Prices 
reasonable. rretpondense solicited. 

H. G. SELLMAN, South Lyon, Oakland Co., Mich- 


W O. WILSON, Okemos, Mich., proprietor of the 
e Michigan Central herd of IM PROVED 
CHESTER WHITES. 
Choice pigs of March and 
April farrow, either sex 
and pairs not akin. Write 
me just what you want. 
ht Brahma cockerels 
at 81 each., 


ARE breeder or feeder? If so, send your ad- 
dress for free sample copy of ‘“‘Whinery § 
YOU Swine Advocate.” Most practical awine 














paper published. Send names of 5 hog 
breeders and get paper 3 mos. free. 


HOG Swine Advocate. Salem, 0._ 
When writing advertisers mention Mich. Farmer. 
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Sheep and Goo. 


CONDUCTED BY ROBERT GIBBONS. 


Address all correspondence to MICHIGAN FARMER 
Detroit, Mich. 


THE FORM OF THE MERINO. 














In a recent article we took occasion 
to point out the injury which we be- 
lieve would surely result to the Am- 
erican Merino if breeders, in their anx- 
fety to meet the views of buyers, at- 
tempted to breed their flocks in a 
direction contrary to the type which 
has become identified with that breed. 
We have received the following com- 
ments on the article from Mr. D. P. 
Dewey, a veteran breeder and a man 
who has opinions of his own regard- 
ing the Merino and how it should be 
bred. Mr. Dewey says: 

“Your article I have read very carefully, 
and indorse in the main. It is full of 
sound sense—more especially the closing 
lines. Those radical changes sought after 
by many when this, that, or the other 
‘don’t pay,’ have never borne fruit except 
that of folly. Still I do not wonder at 
them under the pressure of hard times. 
I only wonder that any one possesses the 
determination to breed what they know 
to be good whether they can gell them or 
not. Now these closing lines have it all 
in, for they embrace the idea of improve- 
ment slowly, and I, for one, can never 
be satisfied with the ill-looking but useful 
Merino of the type left us by our early 
breeders. If the more ‘angular form’ re- 
ferred to means we must be content with 
that slope to the rump, and if the ‘mutton 
form’ means to avoid a good square 
hind end, then again I differ. But 
this I can never relinquish: To be sure 
and keep the Merino as the bearer of the 
fine wool, well filled with oil, and plenty 
of the folds, to keep our record for thick- 
ness of fleece, and then madify by con- 
tinual preference to secure the larger type, 
with the attractive features above re- 
ferred to. 

Mr. Dewey’s criticism came in the 
form of a private letter and we hope 
he will pardon the use we have made 
of it. The point that Mr. Dewey 
makes regarding a sloping rump we 
wholly agree with. We do not consider 
it necessarily a Merino characteristic, 
although some of the most noted wool- 
bearers ever known had this fault. In 
their case it was off-set by other char- 
acteristics which made the use of the 
animal for breeding purposes quite 
proper. The article referred to was 
written because we found many breed- 
ers at sea as to the type of sheep they 
should aim to develop, so as to meet 
the requirements of the future. Some 
appear willing to change their flocks 
so as to conform to the type of the 
English mutton breeds. Others want a 
more rangy animal, with a delaine 
staple of wool, and think of crossing 
their flocks with a Delaine or a Ram- 
bouillet ram. To the flock of the 
farmer producing mutton and wool, 
such crossing does not do much harm, 
but with the breeder this is different. 
The results of his breeding are not 
confined to his particular flock, but 
may affect a dozen or a score of others. 
Therefore he should be very conserv- 
ative in making changes which may 
prove disastrous, not only to himself, 
but to all his customers. If a breeder 
likes any one of the English mutton 
breeds, and believes it to come closely 
to his ideal of a profitable sheep, he 
should not spoil his Merinos by at- 
tempting to give them the same form 
and fleece. He will only be losing time, 
and is certain to meet with failure. 
His best course is to clear off his flock 
of Merinos and make a new start with 
the breed he admires. He will surely 
Save time and money, and stand a 
much better chance of succeeding as 
a breeder. The same is true of the 
Delaine and Rambouillet. Don’t use 
them to mongrelize your flock, but 
change entirely to them if they meet 
‘ga ideas of what a Merino should 

e, 

We would like other breeders of the 
Merino to send us their views upon 
this subject. We are at the beginning 
of a new era in sheep-husbandry. It 
is very essential that as few mistakes 
as possible be made, To that end let 
the men of experience in the business 
give others the benefit of the knowl- 
edge they have gained. We shall be 
glad to hear from them, and believe 
in this way they can do much good. 





CHOOSING A BREED OF SHEEP. 





From our Special English Correspondent, 

A man who enters upon a farm 
adapted for the breeding or feeding 
of sheep must answer for himself the 
question, What breed of sheep shall I 
adopt? If he has previously occupied 
a similar farm in the neighborhood 
he will of course proceed mainly upon 
the same lines as heretofore, and will 
probably take a part of his flock with 
him when he removes. So, too, if he 
has been brought up in a district, and 
is commencing business for the first 


time, he will probably adopt the breed 
that is commonly kept in that locality. 
But a farmer who has occupied a 
farm in one district, and who removes 
into a distant country, does not find 
it easy to come to a decision. He may 
have been accustomed to a particular 
race of sheep which are almost un- 
known, even by name, where he ‘is 
going to make his home, and the 
flocks he sees there are equally 
strange to him. His past experience 
and training willbeof much less serv- 
ice to him if he must needs keep a 
flock of an entirely different type, than 
would be the case if he could continue 
keeping the kind to which he has been 
accustomed. So in many cases he 
does continue to keep the same breed 
of sheep, and usually this proves an 
unprofitable enterprise. The reason of 
this comparative failure is not hard 
to find. Farmers, derided as they are 
by other classes of men, are not so 
foolish as not to know what is really 
the most beneficial to their interests, 
and though here and there one makes 
a gross mistake, yet the common prac- 
tice of the great majority of the farm- 
ers of any particular district will be 
usually perfectly sound., For that 
practice is the result of the experience 
gained upon the soil, the outcome of 
painfully acquired knowledge. It may 
be taken as a general rule, applicable 
not only in matters ovine, but in all 
the concerns of farming, that one who 
removes into a strange district should 
consider the customary practices to be 
perfectly sound until experience shows 
them to be unsound. To the rule here 
stated there are, of course, certain ex- 
ceptions. It is not intended that the 
reader is to understand that the cus- 
tomary practices are always the best, 
but that they should be assumed to 
be the best until the contrary is evi- 
dent. In many districts there are sev- 


eral varieties of sheep kept, and the 


beginner is at a loss to know which 
variety to keep, A few years ago a 
particular locality affected a particu- 
lar breed of sheep and scarcely any 
other variety was to be found there, 
but the times have changed since then. 
There is no longer any demand for 
fat mutton, consequently there has 
been a revolution in the breed of sheep 
kept by the farmers who are to-day 
endeavoring to meet the altered de- 
mand. In some cases the breed of 
sheep has been changed utterly, in 
others crossing more or less direct has 
been resorted to, and matters are still 
in a transition state. Down wool and 
mutton are in request, heavy coarse 
wool and fat mutton are at a discount. 
Down crosses have been largely re- 
sorted to, while the small framed and 
fat pure Leicesters are entirely neg- 
lected. The Leicester breeders have 
resorted to crosses with the Lincoln 
to secure greater size and heavier 
wool, and in some few cases to the 
Wensleydale for size and substance. 
Probably there never was a time when 
the pure Leicester was held in less re- 
pute than it is to-day. The result of 
the operations of these breeders is an 
animal of a larger frame and heavier 
fleece, which is a hardier feeder and 
reaches maturity at a later age. In 
spite of the increased size, the dressed 
weight is no greater than before, but 
there is a smaller percentage of offal 
in the carcass. The same forces have 
tended to repress the border Leicester 
and the Cotswold, and also, though 
in a less degree, the Wensleydale. An 
impetus has been given to the breed- 
ing of Lincolns and Downs, particu- 
larly Shropshires and MHampshires, 
which are now being extensively used 
for crossing. Everywhere the changes 
may be seen in progress, changes 
caused by the attempt of the breeder 
to meet the change in demand, and he 
who now begins sheep farming is puz- 
zled where to choose. 

The aim of every sheep farmer is to 
produce the greatest possible worth of 
wool and mutton at the least possible 
cost, and this is so, whether he be a 
breeder or a feeder of sheep, or wheth- 
er he is both. There are certain breeds 
which always command the highest 
prices per pound in the market, such 
for instance as the Southdown and 
the Welsh, but the merest tyro knows 
that if he farms good sound, rich land 
he can obtain better results by keep- 
ing sheep of larger frame and heavier 
wool. He also knows that on suitable 
soil Lincolns and Oxfords yield large 
returns, but he is at the same time 
quite aware that a Lincoln would 
starve to death where a_blackfaced 
mountain sheep would thrive, and an 
Oxford would daily lose flesh where a 
Southdown would fatten; and he is 
also aware that a Cotswold or a Wens- 
leydale would totally fail upon pas- 
turage where a Welsh mountain or a 
Herdwick would answer admirably. 
There are extremes in situations as 





well as widely different properties in 
breeds, The great difficulty is to find 
the happy mean, and to confront both 
the tyro and the practiced hand the 
problem is: Given a particular farm, 
to know what breed of sheep will 
there yield the largest profit. To ob- 
tain the highest possible result it 
would be necessary to select a breed 
coming earliest to maturity, which 
should at the same time be the most 
kindly feeding, and which should pro- 
duce the greatest quantity of wool and 
mutton of the highest value. But no 
breed of sheep excels in all these 
points, and a high degree of excellence 
in one point is usually accompanied 
by comparative failure in others. 
There is no race that comes to ma- 
turity earlier than the Leicester, none 
that produces more wool than the Lin- 
coln, nor a greater weight of mutton 
than the Cotswold, nor one that is 
hardier than the Blackfaced Moun- 
tain, nor that produces better mutton 
than the Southdown, nor a _ higher 
quality of wool than the Merino; but 
not one of these breeds combines all 
these valuable properties. It is un- 
necessary to refer to the deficiencies 
of each of these varieties. In many 
cases their failings are the necessary 
corollary to their excellencies. And 
he who finds it necessary to make a 
choice of the numerous varieties of 
sheep must take into consideration 
the climatic conditions of the locality, 
the nature of the soil, and the char- 
acter of the herbage; and he must 
choose that particular breed whose pe- 
culiar characteristics are best adapt- 
ed to the soil and the climate. He will 
have some difficulty in weighing and 
balancing the merits of different 
breeds, but in nine cases out of ten he 
will find that the general practice of 
any particular locality is sound, and 
he will do well to adopt it, and any 
marked departure from that practice 
should be very cautiously undertaken. 
Yorks. AGRICOLA. 





SHEEP AND WOOL. 





The last Australian wool clip is said 
to be short, poorly grown, and tender, 
with a scarcity of sound combing. At 
the London sales now in progress, 
American buyers are said to be taking 
considerable quantities of the best de- 
scriptions. 


This is the sort of rot which some 
agricultural papers are publishing: “It 
is said that Americans hardly know 
what really good mutton is. Nor do 
they know what the best bacon is. 
There is nearly three times as much 
mutton and bacon per capita con- 
sumed in England as in the United 
States. The difference in consump- 
tion is caused by the better quality of 
the English meats, resulting solely 
from the kind of feed.” There is less 
mutton per capita consumed in the 
United States than in England be- 
cause Americans have a greater va- 
riety of meats to choose from—cheap- 
er beef, poultry, and fresh pork. The 
old story about the poor quality of 
American meats is being disproved 
every day in the markets of Liverpool, 
London and Glasgow, and that in the 
face of the strongest prejudices. These 
editors should look up the prices of 
American beef and mutton in English 
markets before they attack their 
quality. 


The Drovers’ Journal says: “Apro- 
pos the supply of sheep on feed in Ne- 
braska which has recently been pub- 
lished as coming from a Western 
packer, at an estimate of 5,000,000, the 
Drovers’ Journal has taken pains to 
get opinions of leading sheepmen. As 
is natural to expect, opinions vary 
greatly, ranging from 500,000 to a mil- 
lion. R.S. Mathison, of Swift & Com- 
pany, places the number close to a 
million. George McCarthy says 500,- 
000 will cover it. Court Kleman makes 
it about 750,000, based on a careful 
estimate of the Omaha agent of the 
Union Pacific. “Bill’’ Smith says he 
will wager that there are less than a 
million. Charlie Buel, who has just 
returned from Nebraska, says that so 
many small feeders are in the busi- 
ness it is impossible to estimate with 
any degree of accuracy how many are 
on feed, but he figures about a mil- 
lion.” The difference in the above 
estimates is so remarkable that the 
figures become useless. It is quite ap- 
parent, however, that more sheep are 
on feed this winter in the various 
States than ever before. 





Reduced Rates to Southern & Western 
points via Michigan Central. 
Settlers’ and Homeseekers’ Excursion Rates to 
many southern and western points on special 
dates during November and December are on sale 
at all Michigan Central ticket offices. For full 
particulars address J. S. Hat, Mich. Pasg’r Agt. 





M. C. R, R., Detroit. 


Gterinary Department 


CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 


Surfeit—Unhealthy Condition of 
Skin.—Fifteen yearling steers and 
heifers are affected with some new 
skin and blood disease. Comes in spots 
and patches on different parts of body. 
Has a dry scabby appearance, the hair 
falling off the affected parts. Is most 
noticeable around the eyes. Cannot 
see that animal is affected in the least 
as to health and appetite. E. J. B., 
Vermontville, Mich—Give one dram 
Fowler’s solution of arsenic three 
times a day to each animal. Apply a 
little kerosene once a day to scaly 
parts of skin and occasionally apply 
vaseline. 


Bone Spavin—Abcess on Knee Joint. 
—Work horse six years old went lame 
a year ago in left hind leg. Hock joint 
is considerably swollen, supposed to bé 
spavin, but of which kind am unable to 
determine. Have blistered; also used 
spavin’ medicine to no purpose. 
2. Fore knees of mare swelled and af- 
terwards broke and discharged pus. 
She is not lame now, but leg is larger 
than it should be. V. H. T., Harbert, 
Mich.—Apply one part red iodide of 
mercury to four parts of lard once a 
week. Ointment should be well rubbed 
in and all around hock joint. Hair 
should be first clipped off close with 
scissors. Tie head up short for thirty- 
six hours after blister is applied. That 
will prevent him from biting the parts 
and making a scar. Do not apply any 
lard or animal fat to the parts, but use 
a good quality of vaseline or glycerine 
to soften the insensitive skin. 2. Ap- 
ply tincture iodine to enlarged knee 
once a day until swelling is reduced. 


Wound on Hind Leg—Roup.—Three- 
year-old mare was cut on front side of 
right hind leg across shank just below 
hock. Have tried different remedies 
without success. It looks as if there 
was proud flesh in it. 2. We have lost 
quite a few of our chickens. They 
stand around and act dumpish. Comb 
turns a light color. They seem to be 
well until one day before they die. 
When weather is cool they are better, 
but die in warmer weather. J. T. G., 
Meridian, Mich.—Burn proud flesh out 
of wound with a red hot iron until 
center is lower than the edges of skin, 
and apply iodoform twice a day. 2. 
Apply one part Zenoleum tothirty parts 
of water to chickens’ heads. Thor- 
oughly spray your chicken coops with 
the same solution. Clean out coop 
thoroughly and burn all refuse aud 
cleanings. I think if you will be thor- 
ough in disinfecting, you will not be 
troubled another season with the same 
disease. It would be well to add a iit- 
tle citrate of iron to their drinking 
water. 


Thrush.—Describe thrush and its 
causes. Is it the same as foot rot in 
sheep or foul in cattle? Can horse be 
worked while being treated? Is thrush 
contagious? Had horse better be shod? 
If so, had I better use a bar shoe or 
an open one? Should horse be kept on 
ground or in barn? When is the best 
time to treat it? Would it do to put 
butter of antimony on affected part? 
A. B., Swartz Creek, Mich.—Thrush is 
the diseased condition of a horse’s foot 
in the frog, caused by too much mois- 
ture and filth. One of the most com- 
mon causes is allowing a horse to 
stand in wet barnyard, or to run loose 
in a stall that is not kept as clean us 
it should be. The best known remedy 








-for such an affection is calomel and 


it should be applied twice a day after 
the unhealthy and ragged edges on the 
frog are cut away. The causes being 
dampness and filth, it is necessary to 
remove such causes. Keep animal in 
a dry, clean stable. It does no partic- 
ular harm for a horse with thrush to 
be driven on muddy roads. One part 
earbolic acid to fifteen parts water is 
a very good remedy. Butter of anti 
mony should not be used. It is alto- 
gether too active. Thrush in horses, 
foot rot in sheep and foul in cattle are 
different diseases. However, the same 
remedies that cure thrush will very 
often answer in the treatment of Toot 
rot in sheep and foul in cattle. 





The joints and muscles are so lubricated by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla that rheumatism is cured. 





The advertisement of W. B. Eddy & Co. of White- 
hall, N. Y., makes its appearance with this issue. 
They are the manufacturers of the justly celebrated 
Quinn’s Ointment. aremedy for bunches on the 
legs of horses, such as puffs, wind galls, curbs, 
splints, spavin, etc. It is also used with much suc- 
cess treating grease heel, scratches and other 
eruptions peculiar to the fetlock of horses. It 
will generally be found on sale at the drug store 
orat the harnessdealer’s. but if you should not 
find it there write to the manufacturers direct 





who will be glad to attend to your wants promptl, 
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MISTAKES AND FAILURES. 





It is designed to make The Michigan 
Farmer of January 1, a “Mistakes and 
Failures” special. We believe the 
idea a most practical one, and that 
great good will result therefrom. In 
accordance with this belief, we shall 
so plan the work of this department 
that in the issue of that date there 
will be room for fifty letters from loy- 
al workers in our organization on the 
subject, “Mistakes and Failures in 
Club Work.” 

We especially ask every corre- 
sponding secretary, and every local 
member who has in mind any phase 
of local club work, of Association work 
or of editorial work in this department 
in which there has been a weakness 
manifested, or a mistake or a failure, 
to briefly mention it, and if possible 
suggest a remedy. Let these expres- 
sions be frank and honest, with the 
welfare of the farmers’ club movement 
always in mind. Such expressions 
will be helpful to the local clubs, 
helpful to the Association, and helpful 
in the editorial work of this depart- 
ment. 

And this remember: That these 
letters must be received by the editor 
of this department not later than Sat- 
urday, December 25. That they must 
be brief and to the point, not exceeding 
sixty words in length. Justice to all, 
demands the enforcement of these 
rules. 


TAKE THE COLLEGE ASIT IS. 








At the Grange meeting of the De- 
troit and Bay City Council, held at 
Orion on December 2, a member of 
the Order from Kent County took oc- 
casion to make a bitter attack upon 
the Michigan Agricultural College. He 
based his attack upon the statement 
that they had been guilty of using 
timothy hay for bedding for their 
stock on the College farm. Another 
man from another part of the State 
recently criticised the College for cross 
plowing a piece of heavily sodded 
ground the same week it was first 
plowed. 

Our intense interest in the work of 
the College led us to make personal 
inquiry of the latter gentleman re- 


garding the exact facts in‘the case. As 
a result we were not at all surprised 
to learn that he had not himself seen 
this example of unthrifty farming at 
the College, but that a friend of his 
had recently told him that one day in 
the summer of 1863 he—the friend— 
saw men cross plowing on the College 
farm under the above mentioned con- 
ditions. 

We have taken the trouble to trace 
out many such rash and ill-considered 
statements regarding work at the 
College, only to find that as a general 
rule they were founded on rumors of 
what occurred a quarter of a century 
or so ago, the stories losing none of 
their sensationalism as they passed 
down the line of public criticism. 

It is because of these facts that we 
ask, in simple justice to the College, 
that whenever such statements are 
made in public meetings or in private 
conversation, that some fair-minded 
man will take the trouble to sift the 
matter to the bottom and faithfully 
report the results, be such reports fa- 
vorable to the College or otherwise. 
We gladly volunteer to assist every 
such honest investigation at any time. 

But this we do insist: That the 
College should be judged by what it is 
doing now as one grand whole, and 
not by an idle rumor of some ill-con- 
sidered or even foolish practice, which 
may, or may not, have been in opera- 
tion in one department at some time 
during the forty years of its existence, 


A FARMERS’ RALLY. 





EX-ASSOCIATION SECRETARY, B. F. 
PECKHAM. 





We had what I shall call a “Farm- 
ers’ Rally” in Parma last Friday, un- 
der the management of the Tarma 
Farmers’ Club. We invited the Con- 
cord, Spring Arbor and Sandstone 
clubs. to meet with us and furnish a 
portion of the program and it was such 
a success that if only every two or 
three clubs in the State should hold 





such a meeting, I think it would be 
the means of causing a great many 
new. clubs to be formed. We opened 
with 200 present and it steadily in- 
creased until over 400 were present at 
the evening session, many of them 
coming a long distance, some fifteen 
miles. And surely every one went 
home with an increased amount of in- 
terest and with the determination to 
take a more active part in club work. 
People will come to these meetings 
when they will not attend our local 








clubs, and those from a long distance 
will go home and help to form a club 
if none exists there. 

-With the fourteen in Jackson county 

at present and another to be organized 
this week, we claim to be the banner 
county, and can still find room where 
more should be organized. 
Will not these one-day institutes un- 
der the State Board of Agriculture be 
a splendid chance to start clubs? Let 
every club that wishes to increase the 
number of clubs in their community 
hold a one-day “Rally” and I predict 
they will not be disappointed. 





CLUB EXTENSION. 





BY EX-PRESIDENT J. T. DANIELLS. 
The Association question, “What is 
the best line of work for the Associa- 
tion to pursue during the coming 
year?” which was given out by the 
committee for discussion by the local 
clubs at their October meeting has 
shown a great unanimity of sentiment 
existing among the clubs as to the 
most proper and profitable work which 
should receive attention in the immedi- 
ate future. The nearly 300 farmers’ 
clubs already organized, and the many 
clubs being formed, have done—are do- 
ing—and are destined to continue to 
do, for the farmers and for their fam- 
ilies a work, the intrinsic value of 
which it is not easy to estimate. 
Consider for a few moments, if you 
will, the true and lasting worth of the 
mental, moral, social and financial 
benefits which have already been 
brought to those communities and to 
those homes in all parts of the State 
through the medium of farmers’ clubs, 
and then tell whether it pays to take 
a little portion of time from toil and 
care and devote it to the improvement 
of the social and the higher attributes, 

There are some things which can be 
said of farmers’ clubs and which will 
strongly commend them to favorable 
consideration, but which may not, per- 
haps, be said of any other organization: 

First—They are inexpensive. In this 
respect they are truly leaders, exempli- 
fying that which they advocate, a wise 
and judicious economy in administra- 
tive affairs. 

Second—They hold open sessions on- 
ly and thus are relieved from that sus- 
picion which inevitably will attach it- 
self to that which is shrouded in 
secrecy, no matter how truly meritori- 
ous it may be. 

Third—They are not restrictive as 
to occupation or calling of their mem- 
bership, and thus they attract the fay- 
orable consideration and good-will of 
all. 

Fourth—They are practical in their 
methods and work, being able to show 
a large percentage in results when the 
cost of same is considered, and this one 
feature alone should command the 
thoughtful attention of every practical 
man and woman in the State. 

Fifth—Each local club is absolutely 
independent in its organization and 
methods, being entirely free to carry 
on its work as its members may deem 
best and without interference or dic- 
tation from any outside power what- 
ever. 

These are some of the many benefits 
which belong distinctively to farmers’ 
club organizations. 

The statement has been made and 
may be reiterated here: “There is 
room and work in the State for 1,000 
farmers’ clubs, and this without in- 
terfering with the proper work of 
any other organization. There should 
be at least one good, healthful, earn- 
est and active club in every township, 
the beneficial influence from which 





communities, for the bettering of their 
conditions and for the building up of 
a nobler manhood and a_ happier 
womanhood. 

The influence exerted during the 
legislative session of 1897 by the farm- 
ers’ clubs, acting through their State 
Association, will not be forgotten, and 
affords proof abundant that the farm- 
ers can wield a potent influence when 
wisely organized and working  to- 
gether; and when the farmers shall be 
able to express their views and make 
known their wishes through proper, 
wise and conservative organizations, 
most beneficial results will surely fol- 
low along legislative lines. 

And now a friendly, earnest word to 
you, brother farmer, you who do not 





see any good in a club or in organized 
effort. Are there any measures or 
laws which you feel should be enact- 
ed; or others which you think should 
be changed or annulled? Are _ there 
lacking any opportunities for mental 
growth or for social good in the con- 
ditions and circumstances surrounding 
you? Doubtless there are such, and 
now which is the best course for you 
to pursue, to stay by yourself and 
complain, or to join a farmers’ club 
and work, work earnestly and wisely 
for yourself, for others and for the 
general good, along the lines above in- 
dicated? 

Many of the local clubs have al- 
ready appointed good committees for 
the organizing of clubs in unoccupied 
territory, and for the extending and 
strengthening of club work in general, 
and this is a move in the right direc- 
tion. Let the coming year be the ban- 
ner year for club work and for club ex- 
tension in the State which leads in this 
work and which has the proud distinc- 
tion of having formed the first State 
Association of Farmers’ Clubs. 


REPORTS ‘FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 





SOUTH JACKSON FARMERS’ CLUB. 
The November meeting was held at 
the home of Robert Tygh. 

Mrs. 8. A. Strong read an excellent 


paper upon “Is farm life con- 
ducive to intellectual develop- 
ment and to domestic happi- 


ness?” She eulogized the farm 
and said, in substance: I think it is. 
Farm life with its various duties is a 
valuable teacher. It brings us in close 
communion with nature and at the 
same time allows us leisure to become 
conversant with the arts and sciences. 
With good books and papers what 
should hinder intellectual develop- 
ment? The farmer can gain as prac- 
tical a knowledge of his line of busi- 
ness aS any man in any profession. 
Many of our eminent men and women 
have spent their youthful days upon 
the farm. Country homes may lack 
the polish, the veneer, but they are 
more or less the homes of culture and 
refinement, for culture is of the heart, 
a preference for higher thoughts and 
broader views. Certainly farm life is 
conducive to domestic happiness. In 
the country there is not that element 
of distrust and doubt that is often 
manifest in the city where vice is ram- 
pant and evil lurks at every street cor- 
ner. There the gilded saloon, with its 
accompanying evils, is always near at 
hand. In the country these are re- 
placed by pure air and sunshine, in- 
dependence and leisure. Bryant says: 
“The farm home is no place to be gloomy 
and sad, 
When Mother Nature smiles around, 
E’en the deep blue heavens look glad, 
And gladness breathes from the blossom- 
ing ground.” 

Mr. Strong was called upon to give 
some advice to the delegates to the 
State Association meeting. He urged 
them to stand against class legislation, 
and not to humbly petition, pray, or 
implore that august body, the State 
Legislature, but to demand of it legis- 
lation in favor of the people. Also to 
convince it that the farmers have 
votes behind them. 

Mr. Tefft, of Spring Arbor, a visitor, 
was asked for further information 
upon the subject. He favors a more 
perfect organization of farmers’ clubs 
and thinks it advisable to devise some 
means by which to lessen party spirit. 
He used to be a strong partisan him- 
self, but has grown wiser and can now 
See that too many of us follow party 
regardless of principle. To-day poli- 
tics rule the country, and class legisla- 
tion delays prosperity. In the ma- 
jority of clubs political discussions are 
barred. This is to be deplored. 
Farmers of to-day should lay aside 
party spirit and boldly discuss in the 
clubs the questions of the day, the 
questions of vital importance, not mere 
abstract theories, 

Mr. Edwards summed up his counsel 
in three statements: First. Appoint 





report thereon. Second. See that 
good men are nominated for Office. 
Third. Use all effort to secure a more 
perfect organization of farmers’ clubs. 

A motion was made and seconded 
that the delegates be instructed to act 
upon the counsel of Mr. Edwards, Mo- 
tion prevailed. 

Mr. Tygh has 68 hogs of which he is 
very proud. He has been experiment- 
ing with one. He fed it one week 
upon “smut-nosed” corn. It gained 18 
pounds. The next week upon yellow 
dent. It gained 16 pounds. The third 
week upon white dent. It gained 11 
pounds. Therefore he thinks “smut- 
nosed” the only corn on earth, 

The next meeting will be at the 
home of Mr, and Mrs, C. A. Webster, 
Dec. 31. The annual election of of- 
ficers and a paper upon the “Power of 
Habit,” by John Neely, are the chief 
features of the program. 


HELEN M. CARPENTER, Reporter. 
Jackson Co, 


OLIVE BRANCH FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The Nov. meeting was held at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Jos. Lowrey. 
The discussion of the day was upon 
the question: “Is the belief that we 
as a nation have entered upon an era 
of prosperity sustained by the facts?” 
D. M. Garner in opening answered the 
question negatively, claiming that the 
conditions that brought about the late 
financial panic had not been removed, 
reviewing the _ financial legislation 
since the time of Lincoln, charging 
the money power with seeking to pro- 
long its reign, and instancing how 
farm property had depreciated since 
fifteen years ago. A number who fol- 
lowed in the discussion were in agree- 
ment with the opening speaker. Mr. 
Marion Jones took the opposite view, 
believing we are entering on an era of 
prosperity, and thinking it a good 
thing that people have had to learn 
economy and that they would not now 
be so ready to go into debt. Mrs. D. 
M. Garner would have no faith in any 
financial prosperity as long as con- 
ditions exist as they do, nor while 
politicians cringe to the liquor power 
and other iniquitous forces. Mrs. Jas. 
Taylor thought we could not prosper 
as long as we do not recognize the 
Lord more than this nation does. Mr. 
Atkinson thought the indications point 
to better times and that now is a good 
time to invest in farming and farm 
property. Mr. Lee Wright did not 
think we have entered on an era of 
prosperity, because the former vicious 
causes remain, though the financial 
questions brought up by the opening 
speaker were not looked upon by him 
in the same way. ‘Yo. Mr. Jas. Taylor 
it seemed that times are better than 
they have been. Mr. R. K. Divine said 
that there has been no change of sit- 
uation in financial measures—that the 
bankers want the government to fur- 
nish gold and they issue bills and then 
they will say: “Now, we have got 
you!” Rev. W. S. Buck said that as 
for permanent prosperity, the world 
had never had that yet, but as for such 
temporary prosperity as there had 
been in the past, we are entering upon 
it now; that panics were due to a loss 
of confidence, and general confidence 
is now being restored; that the evi- 
dence lies in the increased discharging 
of mortgages, in the lessened ery of 
destitution in the cities at the entering 
upon winter, in the larger number of 
people having employment, in the bet- 
ter prices and larger demand for prod- 
ucts, and in the greater ease with 
which money may be got hold of. Mr. 
Lowrey said we entered upon an era 
of prosperity more than a year ago, 
or else the Farmers’ Club could not 
have niét with him at this time, 

The next meeting is to be held at 
the Grange Hall in Clarkston. 
Oakland Co. REPORTER. 
BURTON FARMERS’ CLUB. 
This club is neither dead nor sleep- 
ing,neither has it been on a journey or 
taken a vacation. Through all the 
heated summer months the social and 
educational features have been kept 
up regularly, and the moral and finan- 
cial questions have not been neglected. 
The Association topics have also been 
considered each in its turn, with the 
following results: One of the sons of 
the club has alréady entered the Agri- 
cultural College-and. a nunibef of oth- 
ers are intending to take the same 
course at an early date:°*Phrough the 
influence of active ‘m#titbers* ‘of our 
club one new club has been organized 
which will be known as the’ North 
Owosso club, and the indications ‘are 
that another new club will soon be 
added to our ranks. 
At the November meeting at the 
residence of L, S. Bowles the question 
“What is the object and why should 


‘we be interested in the organization of 








should permeate all through those 


committees to watch legislation and 
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general talk, which brought out the 
following: By helping others, we help 
ourselves. The objects of farmers’ 
clubs are for social intercourse, for 
moral, intellectual and financial ad- 
vyancement and to place farmers in a 
position to ask proper legislation from 
our lawmakers. This demands united 
effort. Increasing the number of clubs 
thus adds to our power. 

At the December meeting with F. 
H. Rush, in the discussion of the Asso- 
ciation topic, “Farmers’ Institutes,” it 
was decided that all the members of 
our club should attend the one-day in- 
stitute at Bennington. Representative 
F. M. Shepard and F. H. Rush were 
elected delegates to the State Associa- 
tion with Miss Guilford and Miss Ber- 
tha Shepard as alternates. The dele- 
gates were instructed to introduce at 
the Association the subject of securing 
free delivery of mails in the rural dis- 
tricts, and to urge all local clubs to 
give their support in the matter. 

At the next meeting of the club 
bulletins 146 and 147 from our State 
Experiment Station, entitled “ Bac- 
teria and the Dairy” and “Pasteuriza- 
tion of Milk,’’ will be reviewed and 
criticised. This meeting will be held 
with Geo. T. Mason, 

S. GUILFORD, Cor. Sec’y. 

Shiawassee Co. 

EAST CAMBRIDGE AND WEST FRANKLIN 
FARMERS’ CLUB. 

This club met with Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Vanderpool Noy. 13. A large company 
intent on business filled the house. M. 
E. Case read an interesting article 
from The Michigan Farmer concerning 
the extension of Farmers’ Clubs and 
emphasizing their usefulness. Chaun- 
ey Cooper: Trusts and combines are 
to be feared and avoided sometimes, 
but not such combines as the Farmers’ 
Clubs. 

In the discussion of “Traveling 
libraries’ many thought it would be 
better for the farmers to own and man- 
age a library by themselves. The 
question was referred to a committee 
and laid over to the next meeting. 

Messrs. M. HE. Case and C. Cooper 
were elected delegates to the State As- 
sociation. J. Q. Osborn read from The 
Michigan Farmer a suggestive article 
on “Institute Work.” The Farmer is 
rapidly gaining ground in the club 
owing to the interest taken by the 
paper in our work. 

The club question, “Do we as farm- 
ers do all in our’ power to raise the 
standard of morals in our respective 
communities?” was opened by a paper 
by Mrs, L. W. German. She _ said: 
Farmers are too often careless in the's 
choice of hired help, not taking into ac- 
count the fact that their children must 
associate with them more or less. Evil 
habits are thus many times ineradi- 
cably fixed in our children. We are 
careful in our selection of the choicest 
seeds, plants and trees, but are too 
likely to neglect to exercise the same 
prudence in that “seed time” that 
comes but once in every life, allowing 
the obscene jest or the scandalous 
story to go unrebuked, and thus the 
Poison enters the mind of the child and 
does its deadly work, and we wonder 
at the bitter results of our neglect. In 
the discussion which followed many 
valuable suggestions were made by 
Messrs. Vanderpool, Case, Dowling, 
Rogers, Daniels and Mrs. Carrie Rog- 
ers. 

The delegates elected to the county 
meeting reported that a County Asso- 
ciation had been formed, with Samuel 
White as president and Smith Munger, 
of Tecumseh, as secretary. 

Lenawee Co. L. W. G., Cor. Sec. 

CENTRAL FARMERS’ CLUB. 

At our last meeting held with Mr. 
and Mrs. H. J. Maurer, a paper was 
read by Miss Etta Mae Stoddard on 
“The Nineteenth Century,” reviewing 
the progress the country has made and 
giving a glimpse of what may be ex- 
pected in the future, “Many things 
have budded in this century that will 
bloom in the next.” The restless Am- 
erican, with his disposition to rush and 
hurry, will demand the swiftest agents 
and electricity will be used, not only 
in the city, but upon the farm. Pos- 
sibly the X-rays will be so perfected 
that the thoughts, desires and motives 
can be discovered as well as the action 
of the bodily organs. Deception will 
then be impossible and a great reform 
assured. 

Hon. F. W. Redfern, ex-member of 
the legislature from Clinton county, 
was present and talked on “The Farm- 
er in Legislation.” He said: When the 
farmer finds himself imposed upon by 
taxation he has a right to find fault 
and should make his grievances and 
desires known. But do not scatter 
your ammunition. Agree upon two or 
three things and then assist your rep- 





resentative to push them. All laws 
are compromise measures. I believe 
the farmers’ clubs are a power in legis- 
lation, and may be more so by more 
united action and more definite de- 
mands. 

Hon. A, L. Bemis, representative 
from Montcalm county, was also pres- 
ent and gave a talk on the new school 
laws. He described how the original 
bill for the uniformity of text books 
was abridged, amended and remodeled 
to suit the demands of publishers and 
others, until the bill as finally passed 
bore little resemblance to the original. 
He believes it is not a good measure 
from an educational point of view, but 
said its financial features recommend- 
ed it. Mr. Bemis stated that at no time 
was he approached for the purchase 
of his vote, nor did he see anything 
of the kind. Mr. Redfern, however, 
thought money exerted considerable 
influence with some members. 

Some discussion arose as to Gov. 
Pingree’s plan of railroad taxation. All 
agreed that railroads should be taxed 
the same as other property, but dis- 
agreed in favoring the result of giv- 
ing to the cities the bulk of the tax, 
and depriving the country which fur- 
nishes the bulk of the freight. 

Resolutions of respect for Walter A. 
Floate, deceased, were adopted and 
—" spread upon the records of the 
club. 

Mr. Frank Bolander and Mrs, BE. C. 
Read were elected delegates to the 
State Association. Adjourned to meet 
with Mr. and Mrs. Brayton Read on 
December 8. 

Ionia Co. D. G, LOCKE, Cor. Sec’y. 
PROGRESS FARMERS’ CLUB. 

With words of good cheer President 
Pierce called the Progress Club to 
order Dec.1st, at the home of Mr, and 
Mrs. M. J. Rice. ; 

The discussion “Do plants and flow- 
ers have an influence on the inmates 
of the home?’ was opened by Mrs. D. 
Case, who thinks they have an infiu- 
ence on children. Where there are 
children there should be _ flowers. 
Some thought they should not occupy 
the pleasantest window in the house. 
Others said, let the wife put them 
where she pleases. C. M. Pierce thinks 
them healthful. Topic, ‘““What we have 
learned the past year,” presented by 
J. E. Lewis. Push, pluck and perse- 
verance have accomplished wonders. 

In a paper by Mrs. D. Case on “Some 
of the trials of being a woman,” the 
men thought all the trials must be 
enumerated. Miss Procter’s paper on 
“How to Spend our Evenings” was 
discussed with much interest. More 
careful reading, more music and more 
sociability were recommended. 

A meeting was appointed at Mr. 
Wing’s January 27th to elect officers 
for the Millington Club. Progress Club 
meets with Mr. and Mrs, Albert White- 
head January 5th. In our last report 
it was erroneously stated that this club 
was in favor of moving the county 
institute from place to place. Progress 
club is opposed to moving the institu- 
tion from place to place. 

Tuscola Co, F. A. BRADLEY, Sec’y. 

ESSEX FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The club held its November meeting 
with Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Bills. Since 
our last meeting one of our most ac- 
tive members, Walter Floate, has been 
called from us by death. A committee 
was appointed to draft resolutions ex- 
pressive of the loss which the club has 
sustained. 

Mrs. C. D. Rice read a paper ou 
“Housecleaning,” in which the useful 
side of this solemn subject was pre- 
sented for consideration. In the dis. 
cussion it was regarded as being one 
of those necessary evils which obstruct 
the peaceful, onward flow of family af- 
fairs. 

The question box brought out an ex: 
pression of opinion on the relative 
value of steaming and soaking food 
for fattening hogs. Steaming was 
given the preference when not attend- 
ed with too much expense. 

J. C. Jewett and Mrs. J. T. Daniells 
were elected delegates to the State As- 
sociation. Messrs. J. Price, J. C. Jew- 
ett and J. T. Daniells were appointéda 
to aid in the formation of new clubs 
and increase .he efficiency of club 
work. 

A paper by Mrs. J. T. Daniells on the 
“Ottoman Empire” brought out in the 
discussion the statement that Glad- 
stone condemns England for _ permit- 
ting Turkey to exist. That 100,000 
Americans were massacred in a single 
year. That Turkey can well be spared 
from the geography. That the time 
will surely come when the strong will 
cease to oppress the weak. 

The Association question brought 
out the following: M. S. Moss: The 


club has done good work during the 
past year. Good seed has been sown, 
which will certainly bear fruit. One 
of the best results is the strong friend- 
ship formed among the members. Mrs. 
M. S. Moss: The recent death of a 
faithful member should impress us of 
the importance of doing our best while 
the opportunity is ours. Mrs. J. T. 
Daniells: If the work is not properly 
done the responsibility is ours. A. 
Mathews: The clubs’ through the 
State Association have already saved 
the taxpayers a goodly sum. Five new 
members joined the club. 


Clinton Co. J. T. DANIELLS, 
Cor. Sec. 


PINE RIVER FARMERS’ CLUB. 

December meeting held with Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Frear. A profitable hour 
was spent over the question box, after 
which two delegates were elected to 
the State Association. 

In a paper on “Thanksgiving” Presi- 
dent Abbott suggested many things 
which we have to be thankful for, 
chief among these being the growth 
and prosperity of our club. Mr. Ever- 
den, of St. Louis, in a splendid talk, 
brought out the idea that there is no 
grander or more noble profession 
than farming. If we are not what we 
ought to be, we alone are to blame. 
In January we meet with Mrs. Van- 
derbeck. 


Gratiot Co, COR. SEC’Y. 


ELGIN 
Full 


Ruby 
Jeweled 
Watches 


keep correct time all the time. 

Most appropriate Christmas gifts. 

Your dealer will tell you in 

detail their points of excellence. 
An Elgin watch always has the 


word ‘‘Elgin’’ engraved on the 
works.—fully guaranteed. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
Elgin, Ul. 
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CURES QUICKLY AND SAFELY. 


The Pyramid Pile Cure Cures the Most 
Aggravated Cases of Piles With 
Absolute Safety. 


Pyramid Pile Cure will cure the most 
aggravated case of hemorrhoids in an as- 
tonishingly short time. It relieves the 
congested parts, reduces the tumors in- 
stantly no matter how large, allays the 
inflammation and stops the aching or 
itching at once 

Thousands who had resorted to expen- 
sive surgical treatment have been cured 
by the Pyramid Pile Cnre—in a number of 
instance: persons who have spent months 
in a hospital under a pile specialist. 

Itisa remedy that none need fear to 
apply even to the most aggravated, swollea 
and inflamed hemorrhage tumors. 

if you are afflicted with this stubborn 
disease you can master it and master it 
quickly. 

This remedy is no longer an experi- 
ment but a medical certainty. 

Druggists sell at 50 cents per box. It is 
becoming the most popular pile cure this 
country has ever known and druggists 
everywhere are ordering it for their cus- 
tomers 

Fer book on cause and cure of piles ad- 
dress Pyramid Co., Marshall, Mich., (form- 
erly of Albion, Mich.) 














Creat Drop in Drugs. 


DEAR Epitor:—We are selling almost every 
known drug and remedy, every known instru- 
ment and appliance, at lowest wholesale prices. 
Some remedies others sell as high as $1.00 to $2.00, 
our price is 25 cents. Our Special Drug Catalozue 
will be sent free postpaid to any of your readers 
who will cut this notice out and send tous. 

Yours ig 
Sears, RoeBuck & Co., Chicago, IIl. 


1898 BICYCLE $5,.0¢ 


toany one who willdistribute 
AD 









a few of cur Big Catalogues, 
Weselloutright ne whigh grade 
1898 Bicycles at $14.00 to 
/ $35. 2 Don’t pay for biey- 
ined hi OFF GOOD TOK 
ned. ‘ 
80 DAYS ONLY. Don’t delay, order now 














BEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Ine) CHICAGO, iL! 
. (Ine. 

Bears, Roebuck & Co. iy rellabioaansey 
during the winter; 
of the cheap homes 

E P| i S| E and prosperous con- 

ditions in Nebraska 

WE & Belt,” a monthly pa- 

E 2 per full of farm pie- 

tures and information about the West. It will 

be sent for one year for 25 cents; postage stamps 
EARL D. BABST, 

56 Moffatt Building, - Detroit, Mich 

ttorney-at-Llaw. 

Practice in all courts; Collections made anywhere in 


¢ are ughly 
and elsewhere, sub- 
accepted. Address, “THE CORN BELT,” 209 
U. 8.; special attention to law of the farm. Attor- 


If you want to read 
up on this subject 
scribe to “ The Corn 

Adams Street, Chicago. 
ney for Lawrence Pub. Co. 





BOAR CRO CAEL 
THE GRANITE STATE 


Feed COOKER 








and eee 


water Heater 


The lightest, most convenient 
and most 


Economical Farm Boiler 


? For Poultrymen, 








Steck Raisers and Dairymen. 
The Boiler is made of galvanized steel. The 
Furnace sides and ngs are of sheet steel 
lates. Front, door and hearth of cast iron. 
here is no reason why this cooker should not 
last a lifetime. The boiler can be used for heat- 
ing water and cooking all kinds of food for hogs, 
cattle, dogs and poultry; and with an extra 
boiler, for preserving fruits, vegetables, boiling 
cider, making apple jell, and many other pur- 
es for which a large cooking utensil is desired. 
ade in7sizes: 25 gallon, $12; 50 gallon, $17; 
100 gallon, $24. Send for circulars containing 
full description and testimonials. — 
Sold on installments if desired. 
We publish a book, ‘Cooking Food for Stock,” 
which we will send free if you mention this 
publication when you write. 


GRANITE STATE EVAPORATOR CO. 
557 Temple Court, New York 
PY Oo gt Oo gt Ol ge og Sg Ee 











50 gal. size, 36 inches high, weighs 190 lbs. 


Guaranteed just as represented in the 
illustration or money will be refunded. 
Hundreds sold. No complaints. 
— 

GENTLEMEN :—I have used the Granite State Feed 
Cooker every day since I received it, cooking food for 
from three to four hundred fowls, and it has always 
worked perfectly, the grate and ash-pit giving it a per- 
fect draft. The whole thing shows goo- judgment and 
mechanical skill in plan and manufacture. 


Yours truly, WM. E. COGGESHALL. a 
Newport P. O., R. I., June 18th, 1897. 
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To Readers of The Michigan Farmer: 


We are glad to announce that, by special arrangement, we are enabled to again offer Tus 
DETROIT JOURNAL, semi-weekly, and MIcHIGAN FARMER both, for one year, for the very low price of 
$1.40. The subscription price of THE DETROIT JOURNAL, semi-weekly, is invariably $1.00 per year 
in advance. More people read The Detroit Journal Semi-Weekly than any similar newspaper 
published. The Market Reports are the very best. The Latest Newsis inevery issue. The 
Editorials are acknowledged the choieest. The Journal’s Cartoons have a national reputation, 
The Journal’s Stories are a pleasure'to youngand old. Thereare Carefully Edited Departments 
for all kinds of Readers. The Journal is distinctively a Michigan newspaper, and is the best, 
cheapest and largest newspaper published in Michigan. 
Send to the Derroir JouRNAL, Detroit, Mich., for free sample copy. Address all orders for 


THE MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 
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THE NORTH WALK MYSTERY. 


BY WILL N. HARBEN. 





[Copyright 1897, by Will N. Harben.] 
CHAPTER I. 

Miss Hastings waked with a start. 
She found herself trembling. She had 
an idea that some unusual sound fad 
ruused her. She sat up in bed to listen. 
Then she heard a voice. It was old 
Mr. Benton in his room adjoining hers. 
He was speaking in a loud, angry tone. 

Miss Hastings rose, thrust her feet 
into slippers and put on a wrapper. 
She was vaguely frightened and yet 
hardly knew why she should be so. 
She turned up the gas, which had 
been burning low, and approached 
the partition between her room and 
the old man’s. Now she could hear 
more distinctly. Mr. Bentozr seemed 


to be angrily upbraiding some one. 
Miss Hastings opened the door lead- 
ing into the corridor, and the voice 
of the old man became more distin+t. 

“You are no child of :nine from 
this day forth!” she heard him cry. 
“TI shall disown you to-morrow! Get 
out of my sight! To think that 
you-——” 

The door of Mr. Benton’s room was 
suddenly slammed, and Miss Hastings 
shrank from the crack through which 
she had been peering. Then she heard 
footsteps pass her door and descend 
the front stairs. 

Miss Hastings sat down at her table, 
took un a book and tried to read. but 
found herself turning page after page 
without recalling a word she had read. 
She could hear the heavy tread of the 
old man as he walked to and fro in his 
room. What had hapnened? What 
was about to happen? What had 
heen going on all that week between 
her friend Alice Benton and her 
father? The old man had tregted Ar- 
thur Montcastle. a guest like herself, 
very rudely and had since been tak- 
ing his meals in his own room to avoid 
meeting him. Besides this te had 
quarreled constantly with Alice and 
his son Ralph about trifles ever since 
Miss Hastings arrived, a week before. 
It had made her feel very unecomfort- 
able, and she would have gone tome 
but for her sympathy for Alice and 
the fact that Ralph had asked he 
to remain longer. 

Old Benton’s walk had ended. Miss 
Hastings hoped he had gone to bed, 
but just as she was about to undress 
herself she heard his step and the 
rattling of his doorknob. He was leav- 
ing his room. Miss Hastings again 
peered cautiously into the corridor. 
She saw the old man, dressed as he 
had been all day. go into the labora- 
tory which adjoined his room on the 
other side. Looking out on the lawn 
below, she saw a bright light stream- 
ing from the window of the labora- 
tory and knew that he had lighted 
the powerful electric lamp which 
hung in the center of the room. Now 
and then she saw his gigantic shadow 
on the lawn as he moved about. What 
could he be doing there at such a late 
hour? She looked at her watch. It 
had run down and stopped at 11, but 
she thought it was at least two hours 
later than that. Suddenly the light 
left the lawn. Then she heard Mr. 
Benton close the door of the labora- 
tory and descend the back stairs lead- 
ing to the garden. 

Miss Hastings decided to go to bed. 
She was angry with herself for being 
80 unreasonably nervous. She had un- 
buttoned her wrapper when—— 

“Crack!” 

It was a loud, clear report like that 
of a revolver. 

Miss Hastings’ blood ran cold. She 
conquered an impulse to scream, delib- 
erated a moment as she stood quiver- 
ing in the center of the room, then 
jerked the old fashioned bell pull. One 
minute, two, three, ten minutes 
passed. No one came to answer her 
ring, and there was nothing to indi- 
cate that the report had roused any 
one else in the house. 

Miss Hastings did not want to run 
the risk of making herself appear 
ridiculous in the eyes of the rest of 
the house party, so she began to try 
to persuade herself that the report 
was made by some explosive with 
which old Benton was experimenting. 
What could be more natural, since he 
was given to such things and had 


iia 


just left his laboratory? She sat down 
and tried to calm herself by using her 
will power. 

Half an hour passed. It expanded 
slowly into an hour, and yet Mr. Ben- 
ton had not returned to his room. Miss 
Hastings’ fears were now increasing 
tenfold. She was sure she had done 
wrong in not rousing the house at 
first. She drew the silken bellcord to 
the floor several times. Then, getting 
no response, she decided to wake some 
one. Mr. Stanwood, a guest of the 
house, roomed across the corridor. She 
went to his door and rapped. 

She knew he was sleeping soundly, 
for it was several minutes before she 
heard him rise. He opened the door 
slightly. 

“Who is it?” he asked. 

“Tis I, Mr. Stanwood—Miss Hast- 
ings.” she explained apologetically. 
“JJ heard a loud renort in the garden 
about an hour ago. It sounded like a 
revolver, and as Mr. Benton—Mr. 
Jacob Benton—went out about that. 
time and has not returned I was 
afraid something might have happened 
to him, some burglar or——” 

“Oh. I presume not!” said the young 
man lightly. “It may have been some 
one shooting at cats. They have been 
very noisy in the neighborhood lately.” 
“TJ don’t think it was that,” said 
the young lady, “and really I am so 
nervous that I should be very grate- 
ful if you would get up and see about 
it. I have rung several times, but the 
servants seem not to have heard.” 


“Oh, certainly!” exclaimed Stan- 
wood. “I’ll be ready in a minute.” 
She was waiting for him, her head 
enveloped in a shawl, when he 
emerged. 

“T believe I’ll go down stairs with 
you,” she said. “The others must be 
up, for I think I heard voices outside. 
I don’t like to be left alone up here.” 
“You are nervous,” replied Stan- 
wood. “Come on, then, we’ll soon clear 
it up.” 

She followed him down the carpeted 
stairs into the large, dark hall below. 
He turned on the electric light. No one 
was in the library or the adjoining 
drawing room, but low voices ‘were 
heard outside. Passing through the 
sitting room, which lay beyond the 
drawing room toward the rear, they 
met Mr. Montcastle and Miss Alice 
Benton entering at a door that opened 
on to a side veranda. Both of them 
were dressed as if they were prepared 
for a journey. 

“Hello,” cried Stanwood. “What’s 
the trouble outside?” 

“Trouble?” echoed Montcastle. “I— 
I don’t know. What do y-you mean? 
The fact is, Miss Benton and I——” 
His words failed him. He fumbled 
with the buttons of his ulster and 
stared at them througb the semi- 
darkness. Miss Benton leaned on his 
arm, put her handkerchief to her face 
and was silent. 

“The report of the revolver, or ex- 
plosion, or whatever it was, in the 
garden,” said Stanwood. “Didn’t you 
hear it?’ 

“No,” cried Alice, uncovering her 
face. “What—who heard it?” 

“T did,” answered Miss Hastings. 
“Tt must have been an hour ago. It 
sounded as if it came from the garden 
down toward the north walk.” 

“It may have been nothing worth 
bothering about,” said Stanwood. 
“Montcastle and I will go down and 
look around if you will remain here.” 

For a moment no one spoke as they 
all followed Stanwood out into the 
yard through the door by whi... Mont- 
eastle and Miss Benton had just en- 
tered. 

“Come on, Montcastle,” proposed 
Stanwood. “We might as well inves- 
tigate and have done with it.” 

“Oh, no; don’t leave us!” cried Miss 
Benton, leaning on Miss Hastings. “I 
am afraid I am going to faint. Some- 
thing has happened.” 

A window sash was raised in Ralph 
Benton’s room up stairs, and he looked 
out. 

“What's the matter down there?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, brother, something must have 
happened in the garden!” replied Miss 
Benton. “Agnes heard the report of a 
revolver.” 

“Agnes—Miss Hastings must have 
made a mistake,” said the young man 
slowly. “When did you hear it?” 

“About an hour ago,” replied Miss 
Hastings. She was wondering why his 
voice sounded so strange to her. 

“Wake papa,” Alice Benton called 
up to him, “and come down. The gen- 
tlemen are going to search the grounds. 
Oh, I wish we didn’t live so far out! I 
haven’t seen a policeman near here 
in a month.” 





The window sash fell with a crash. 
Ralph Benton had disappeared. 

“Your father,” Miss Hastings ex- 
plained to her friend, ‘“‘went down the 
back stairs just before I heard the re- 
port. He has not returned, and that is 
the reason I became so anxious.” 

“About an hour ago, did you say?” 
asked Alice Benton. 

“J think it was about that time.” 

Miss Benton looked at Montcastle. 

“Did you see him?’ she asked. “I 
thought perhaps——” 

“The governor is not in his room or 
in the laboratory,” Ralph interrupted 
as he came across the veranda. He 
wore a light overcoat with upturned 
collar, and the rest of his attire bore 
evidence of his having hastily dressed. 

“Miss Hastings thinks the report 
came from the direction of the north 
walk,” said Stanwood. “It is no use 
looking elsewhere just now. Come on. 
Benton. Leave Montcastle with the 
ladies.” 

The last words came from the speak- 
er after he had disappeared in the 
shrubbery among the shadows of the 
tall trees. 

Ralph made a step or two in the 
same direction. Then he seemed to 
change his mind and instead walked 
down to the fountain in the center of 
the grounds. Miss Hastings, who was 
looking at him wonderingly. saw him 
rest his hands on the edge of the 
basin and look down into the water. 
Presently he stood erect, turned and 
slowly came back toward them. Just 
then they heard a startled whistle 
from Stanwood. 

Ralph paused while yet several 
yards from the others. 

“He must have made a discovery of 
some sort.” he said. “I say, Stanwood, 
wh-what’s the matter?” 

Miss Hastings noticed that his voice 
seemed to break when he raised it in 
calling to Stanwood. 

“Gentlemen. I think you had better 
come down here.” came in a guarded 
tone from the searcher. 

“Oh, no! Don’t leave us!” cried 
Alice Benton. “I cannot bear it.” 

“What is it. Stanwood?’ asked 
Ralph. “The ladies refuse to be left 
alone.” 

Stanwood came out of the shrubbery. 

“Something awful has happened,” he 
said, looking at Miss Benton. “Be 
prenared——” 

“Father!” gasped Miss Benton. 

Stanwood hesitated and glanced 
questioningly at Ralph. 

“Out witn it,” said Ralph, turning 
his face toward the house. 

“I found your father,” said Stan- 
wood. “He has been murdered.” 

“Are you sure it was he?” asked 
Ralph. 

“Quite sure. He is lying under the 
large oak in the middle of the north 
walk.” 

“I don’t believe it,” said Montcastle. 
“I shall go and see.” 

“Hold on!’ The command came 
from Ralph. “I presume Stanwood 
knows what he is talking about. We 
must be careful and not do anything 
which would stand in the way of police 
investigations. Many a valuable clew 
has been lost by too many people be- 
ing on the spot before detectives ar- 
rive. We will notify the authorities 
nam He’ll have to lie where he is 

(| Se 

“Oh, brother,” protested Miss Ben- 
ton, “can’t you have him brought into 
the house?” 

“He is quite right,” Montcastle put 
in. “If your father is dead, it would 
not help matters to move him. You 
= ought to go in.” 

“Oh,” cried Alice, “I cannot bear 
think of it, and you and I—~—” ™ 

“Hush!” interrupted Montcastle in a 
cautious whisper. “Remember your 
promise.” He drew her arm into his 
and started toward the house. The 
whispered warning escaped Miss Has- 
tings, for Ralph was telling Stanwood 
what ought to be done. Stanwood 
agreed to stand guard at the end of 
the north walk, while Ralph escorted 
Miss Hastings to the house and in- 
formed the police. - 

“You see,” Ralph explained, “I 
want the thing sifted to the bottom 
in the best possible way. I—I want 
to know who did it and bring the crim- 
inal to justice. Am I not right, Stan- 
wood?” 

“Quite,” returned Stanwood. “I pre- 
sume you will employ Minard Hen- 
dricks. He is wonderful. Nothing es- 
capes him.” 

“Ralph hesitated. Miss Hastings 
saw a strange expression cross his sal- 
low face. 

“I—I don’t know,” he stammered. 
“Of course—well, I presume the police 
will know if it is necessary.” 





“I should have Hendricks by all 
means,” Stanwood advised. “I see by 
the papers that he is in the city. He 
is undoubtedly the finest detective in 
America.” | 

Ralph gave his arm to Miss Has- 
tings. “All right,” said he, “if the 
police think it necessary. I—I don’t 
want anything left undone.” 

“~— CHAPTER II, 

o’clock that morning Min 
Hendricks, the detective, called at - 
apartments of his friend, Dr. Lamp- 
kin, the hypnotic physician, He 
roused the janitor and went hastily 
up to his friend’s bedroom. 

“Wake up, old man!” he called out 
as he rapped loudly. 

The doctor opened the door and 
looked into the dimly lighted corridor. 

“Oh, it’s you, eh? What’s up? Is 
the house afire?’ 

“You are funny when you are only 
half asleep,” Hendricks jested. “Let 
me in. We musn’t wake the entire 
block. You were yelling at the top of 
your lungs.” 

“Was I? Your loud rapping made 
me think the building was tumbling 
down.” 

Hendricks entered and closed the 
door after him, 

“Why, it must be—what time is 
it?” asked the doctor, fumbling among 
the bric-a-brac on the mantelpiece for 
a match. 

“Three o’clock,” answered the de- 
tective. “Put on your clothes. I want 
your assistance again.” 

“What’s up?” 

“Another murder.” 

“Where?” 

“East Orange, N. J. It’s only half 
an hour from here. I want to catch 
the first train on the other side: boat 
leaves pretty soon.” 

Dr. Lampkin began dressing hur- 
riedly. 

“Who’s the victim?” 

“Old Jacob Benton, a wealthy in- 
ventor. You’ve seen his name men- 
tioned in connection with electric ex- 
periments and photographic improve- 
ments. That’s all I know about him. 
My information was in the shape of a 
telegram from the chief of police over 
there. I understand Benton was hav- 
ing a sort of house party, and there 
will be a good many people to take in 
all at once. You have helped me often 
with your impressions of character, I 
seem to be lacking in that sort of 
judgment. What I get is always 
through external evidence.” 

“Bosh! I can’t help you in the 
least.” 

“Get into your duds,” said Hen- 
dricks. “I have no time to argue with 
you. If it hadn’t been for you hypno- 
tizing Whidby in the Strong murder 
case, I never would have got on to the 
track of Farleigh. You are too mod- 
est, my friend. You are a gold mine.” 

Dr. Lampkin darted into a cur- 
tained alcove and presently appeared 
fully dressed. 

“I’m ready,” he said. “I’d rather 
watch you unravel a skein of tangled 
circumstances than to hypnotize mil- 
lionaires at a fortune a sitting, and iz 
I can help send your euphonious name 
on down to posterity and up to pros- 
perity as a great and shi——” 

“Let up!” Hendricks cautioned as he 
took hold of the door latch. “Don’t 
let the entire building know we are 
out after game. We might be troubled 
with a score of reporters over there.” 

They succeeded in catching the de- 
sired boat and train and in half an 
hour were approaching the Benton 
homestead in the outskirts of East 
Orange. It was a great, two storied 
brick building, with a gothic roof and 
an L. In front was a wide, well kept 
lawn, and behind stretched quite an 
extensive piece of woodland, 

Hendricks waved his hand toward 
the rear. 

“A good, bang up place for a kill- 
ing,” he said, as if talking to himself. 

“It happened outside of the house, 
then?” said Lampkin. 

“So my telegram tells me, and back 
there.” 

The gray of early morning was just 
beginning to show a suggestion of yel- 
low. The dew upon the grass looked 
hard and white like frost. From the 
street the two men could see that the 
front part of the house was lighted. 
They had reached a small gate opel- 
ing into the central walk, that led to 
the front door, and Lampkin put out 
his hand to open it. 

(To be continued.) 
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The airp. 


We have a complete Dairy and Farm Cream- 
ery in constant operation on the Experiment 
Farm at Climax, Mich. This is personally con- 
ducted by J. H. Brown. All dairy correspond- 
ence should be sent to Climax, Mich. 








THE EDITOR’S DAIRY NOTES. 





CONCERNING OLEOMARGARINE LAW. 
A reader wishes to know why the 


Dairy and Food Commissioner does 
not prosecute the offenders in Detroit 
and elsewhere, and thinks he is “rather 
slow.” “Did some Detroit justice re- 
fuse to entertain the commissioner’s 
complaint against a dealer? How was 
it settled?” Other questions are asked 
also, not pertinent to the one topic 
under consideration. 

The commissioner is hunting up 
offenders constantly, and already has 
many suits on hand. These he is prose- 
cuting as fast as the courts can handle 


them. 
As to the Detroit police justice, he 
refused to entertain a written com- 


plaint from Commissioner Grosvenor, 
charging a dealer with selling an imi- 
tation of butter colored in the sem- 
blance of yellow butter, which is now 
strictly in violation of the law of 


Michigan. 

The justice took unwarranted 
grounds in the matter, refusing to re- 
ceive the complaint. The commis- 
sioner applied to the Wayne Circuit 
Court in the matter and the judge de- 
livered a decision granting the man- 
damus prayed for. 

The court gave very cogent reasons 
in his clear and very thorough opin- 
fon, and showed that the police jus- 
tice’s reasons were entirely untenable. 
His opinion will be very interesting 
to all our dairy readers who make and 
sell genuine butter, and we give it 
herewith. Judge McMahon said: 


This is a case of great public interest. 
and I regret exceedingly that I lacked 
time and opvortunity to spend several 
days upon it. In his answer to the veti- 
tion for a mandamus, Justice Sellers 
gives several reasons for his refusal to 
entertain such complaints. One of these 
is that the complaint in question was 
not made bv the commissioner himself. 
as required by law. Another is that the 
act is unconstitutional, because it em- 
braces more than one object, and, still 
another, that the act is class legislation. 

The intent of the act was to prevent 
deception and fraud in the manufacture 
and sale of imitation butter. Justice Sel- 
lers holds that all such complaints must 
be made by the commissioner in person. 
This opinion is evidently, derived from 
another legislative act, fixing the duties 
of the commissioner. The act we are 
considering nowhere indicates that com- 
plaints can be made by no one else. 
Without express legislation to prevent it, 
every citizen can exercise the funda- 
mental right to make complaints against 
ublic evils. It is doubtful if even the 
egislature can take away this right. It 
is not claimed that ordinary citizens can- 
not make complaint for violations of the 
liquor laws. The ae and food commis- 
sioner has a very wide territory to look 
after, and it would be an impossibility for 
him personally to cover it all. 

to the contention that the act is un- 
constitutional, I cannot appreciate the 
force of the objection, because I have 
been unable to find that it embraces more 
than one object. That object is plainly 
to prevent fraud and deception in the sale 
of imitation butter. 

The same is true as to the. contention 
that the complaint did not charge that the 
article sold looked like imitation yellow 
butter. I have been unable to find that 
the act requires the insertion of any such 
charge in complaints. 

The contention that the act is class leg- 
islation is somewhat ambiguous. It is not 
the prevince of the courts to criticise leg- 
islatures. Their occupation of their own 
field is exclusive. Courts cannot legislate. 
If they pass acts that are regarded as 
oppressive, courts have nothing whatever 
to do with it. There is no doubt that 
legislatures should not oppress any le- 
gitimate business, that they should not 
ass acts to help butter producers to the 
njury of the manufacturers of other 
= foods, but the act we are consider- 
ng does not do that. It was framed for 
the sole porpee of preventing deception 
and fraud. This the state has a perfect 
right to do. It has been so decided many 
times by the courts, andis so well estab- 
lished as to be beyond controversy. 

The Supreme Courts of Massachusetts 
and the United States have passed on an 
act precisely like the one under consid- 
eration, even to punctuation, declaring it 
0 constitutional. Their opinions 
should carry more weight than those of 
@ police justice, or of this court. There is 
no question that the state has a perfect 
right to prevent deception in food prod- 
ucts, even though they may be whole- 
some, There are many people who would 
not buy or use oleomargarine, or imita- 
tion butter, under any circumstances, if 
they knew it, and they have a right to 
rotection. If some one is accidentally 
njured in enforcing this act for the gen- 
eral good, there is no redress. Some bur- 
dens may be imposed, but it is in the 
exercise of a large state policy, and they 
must be borne. 

Evidently the manufacturers of and 


dealers in butter substitutes have their 
friends among the legal fraternity who 
will use every effort to uphold them 
in their unrighteous work of palming 





off butter substitutes for what they 
are not—genuine butter. 

The fight is now on, and every dairy- 
man should encourage and urge Com- 
missioner Grosvenor in his work of 
ferreting out and prosecuting offend- 
ers of the oleomargarine law. Write 
the commissioner a letter of encour- 
agement. It will do both the writer 
and recipient much good. 





COWS AND FEEDS. 





“Inquirer” asks: (1) What is the 
comparative value of gluten meal for 
growing stock? Have heard that it 
is deficient in mineral elements. 

(2) Oats have been named as the 
— milk-producing food. Is it 
SO 

(8) What do you think of Ayrshires 
for the dairy? They are recommended 
to me as the best. They are high-lifed 
and will live where a Jersey will die. 

(4) If a calf has sour apples before 
it constantly, will it eat so many that 
it will become poor and unthrifty? A 
heifer calf in an orchard last year did 
not thrive and it was laid to the ap- 
ples. 

(5) If a calf is to be raised on skim- 
milk, when should it be weaned? 

(6) What is the value of hay, per 
— when fed to dairy cows for but- 
er 

(1) The following table gives the 
per cent of digestible nutrients and 
feed value per ton of gluten meal and 
four of the principal high-grade feed- 
stuffs, also timothy and clover hay: 
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Gluten meal ........... 25.5 42 10.4 $23.04 
COFH MEA] .esccccccccese 7. 63.2 3.3 16.98 
Ma aciccata Areccessecso 9.3 52. 4.2 16.72 
Cottonseed meal ........ 3.7 15. 126 23.22 
O. P. linseed meal -28. 27.6 7.1 20.90 
Timothy hay...... » 2.9 23.4 1.4 10.48 
Clover hay ....ccccsseese 6.6 23.2 1.7 11.20 


A careful study of the table will 
show that gluten meal has great feed 
value. Its high per cent of both protein 
and nitrogen extract place it in the 
front rank of feeding stuffs. Whether 
it is an economical feed, depends upon 
the relative price of it and the differ- 
ent feeds. 

(2) A good milk-producing food is 
one that is rich in protein. Reference 
to the table shows that oats are de- 
ficient in protein, but rich in nitrogen, 
hence would be better for growing ani- 
mals than for milk cows, Gluten, lin- 
seed and cottonseed meal, each con- 
tain about three times as much pro- 
tein as oats, and either would be a bet- 
ter milk-producing food. 

(8) The Ayrshires are a good dairy 
breed, yielding a large quantity of 
milk, The claim is made for them that 
they will give a larger return of milk 
for the feed consumed than a cow of 
any other breed. While this may be 
true, it does not prove that they would 
be the most profitable where butter 
is the object. They would undoubtedly 
be the ideal cow for a dairy where 
selling milk was the object. 

There are few breeds that equal the 
Jersey in the production of butter, 
when quantity and quality are consid- 
ered. Perhaps the Ayrshires are very 
hardy, and would “live where a Jer- 
sey would die,” but the latter might be 
the most desirable cow after all. Who- 
ever expects to make a_ success of 
dairying must remember that a good, 
well-bred dairy cow is a somewhat 
delicate animal and needs careful at- 
tention and handling to be made profit- 
able. They will not stand the same 
rough, indifferent treatment that beef 
cattle are often subjected to, and do 
well. 

(4) It is quite probable that some 
apples when eaten in considerable 
quantities would tend to produce un- 
thriftiness, on account of the acid con- 
tained in them. Sweet apples in mod- 
erate quantities are generally consid- 
ered a fairly good feed. They are cer- 
tainly more valuable than sour ones. 
To depend upon apples entirely, even 
though they were sweet, would not 
be good policy. A growing animal 
needs something more nutritious and 
substantial. 

(5) The best way to raise a calf is 
not to let it suck the cow at all, but 
milk its dam and feed it at once. The 
milk of another cow can not be sub- 
stituted for it while the calf is young. 
The milk of a fresh cow contains more 
albumen than the milk from the same 
cow later on. It is nature’s_ special 
preparation for the young calf. When 
taken from the cow at once, it is much 
easier to teach it to drink, and the cow 
will not worry for it, and not be near 
so apt to learn to kick while being 
milked. 

Many young cows are spoiled by 





leaving the calf with them a few 
days or a week, perhaps, as some do. 
The calf should be fed on whole milk 
& week or ten days, and then gradually 
taught to drink skim-milk, by substi- 
tuting a little for the whole milk, and 
increasing the quantity of skim-milk 
until at the end of a few weeks or a 
month it is fed all skim-milk. In this 
way the growth of the calf will not 
be checked. If the skim-milk is plenty 
it can be fed until the calf is 5 or 6 
months old; the longer the better. 

(6) That depends very much on the 
kind of hay, and the kind of cows. that 
eat it, and not a little on when and 
how the cows are kept. A good dairy 
cow in a warm stable in winter would 
probably pay $10 or $12 per ton for 
good clover hay, while a scrub cow 
that had to “hustle” around a straw- 
stack all the time, would probably not 
pay over half as much. A reference to 
the above table shows that clover is 
a well balanced ration, and every ob- 
serving dairyman knows that it has 
few superiors for milk production, and 
if good for milk, is good for butter also 
if fed to the right breed of cows. Tim- 
othy hay contains much less protein, 
also less fat. It is more valuable as 
feed for driving horses. A farmer 
who keeps cows for milk can afford to 
sell timothy hay, invest the money in 
os for the cows, and make money 
y it. 


Stark Co., O. O. J. VINE. 





PROFITS OF CREAM DAIRYING. 





Mrs. M, A. W., of Geneva, O., makes 
some inquiries concerning my report of 
the institute at Cuyahoga Falls upon 
the “Profits of Cream Dairying.” She 
says in brief: “Mr. J. T. Newton, of 
Hudson, claims to have sold $1,400 
worth of cream to one milk vender 
in the markets of Cleveland, that was 
the product of 20 Jersey cows. Will 
he please state how much he received 
per gallon for the cream, and whether 
it was shipped once or twice a day in 
summer? Please indicate whether it 
was separator cream or raised by the 
deep setting process?” 

Mr. Newton in reply says briefly: 
“For the year ending April 1, 1897, we 
obtained 45 cents per gallon in sum- 
mer and 650 cents in winter. We 
shipped our cream once a day, thor- 
oughly cooled and held in ice water. 
Yes, we use a separator, which we con- 
sider a necessity in making either 
cream or butter.” 

As to the relative profit of selling 
milk or cream, Mr. Newton adds: 
“That depends entirely upon the value 
realized from the skim-milk as food for 
calves and pigs. We value the offal of 
a cream dairy much higher than farm- 
ers generally do. However, you will 
receive more money directly by selling 
the milk even at an average net price 
of 8 cents per gallon in winter and 
6 cents in summer.” 

Mr. Newton adds that the conditions 
that prevailed last year have greatly 
changed, and the dairymen of northern 
Ohio are not prospering in this year 
of grace. The larger firms that are 
engaged in the manufacture of cream 
goods have swallowed up the lesser, 
and the creameries and factories by 
cutting the prices have practical con- 
trol of the trade, The prices—because 
of competition—have been reduced 
below the cost of production unless 
dairymen can utilize their skim-milk 
to good advantage. He says: “We 
have abandoned the business and sold 
a large number of our cows, and are 
again making butter and raising calves 
and pigs. Dairying in northern Ohio 
is a slave’s life at best and I am going 
to try to make an honest living by go- 
ing back to my first love, viz., Shrop- 
shire sheep. I have sufficient con- 
fidence in the future to winter 50 
Shropshire rams for next  season’s 
trade. Our crops have been very good, 
far above the average throughout the 
state. My 15 acres of wheat yielded 
a total of 683 bushels—not including 
the rakings—or an average of over 45 
bushels per acre. Hay and Hungarian 
grass were as heavy as they could 
grow upon the ground, and corn and 
silage were A No. 1.” 

This bit of experience by a fairly 
successful dairyman will throw a flood 





of light upon the present condition of 
the dairy business in northern Ohio. 
A. T. McKELVEY. 

(When we can sell cream for 50 
cents per gallon the year around, we 
consider it greater profit, for amount 
of work involved, than to sell butter at 
30 cents per pound. 

In this section there is much compe- 
tition, but cream is still sold for even 
60 cents per gallon, in some of the city 
restaurants and ice cream parlors. 

To be sure, dairying is confining 
business, but so is any business in the 
city that pays. The greater the atten- 
tion paid to details in dairying by an 
ambitious dairyman, the greater the 
profit.—Ed.) 


When writing ddvertisers Mention Mich. Farmer 


Anything in the line of e.onomy 
appeals to the farmer, and an arti- 
cle that can be used for a hundred 
different purposes ought to be in- 
vestigated. 

That article seems to be Vepon- 
set Waterproof Red Rope Fabric, 
which can be used for covering 
roofs, sides, and walls of houses, 
barns, hen-houses, green-houses, 
hotbeds, haystacks, wagon covers, 
etc. It is water-proof, wind-proof, 
and frost-proof. It takes the place 
of back plaster in dwelling-houses 
and clapboards and shingles on 
outhouses; insures warmth ana 
dryness wherever used, and is 
inexpensive. 

Neponset Black Building Paper 

for inside lining is odorless, clean, 
water-proof, and economical. 
Full particulars and 
samples free. Write 
F. W. Bird & Son, 
East Walpole, Mass. 
For sale by Dealers 
in Hardware, Lum- 
ber, and Building 
Supplies. 


DANGERS 


A little cheap, impure, plaster-filled salt 
will spoil a valuable lot of butter. Flavor, 
endurance, grain and weight are gained 
by using Diamond Crystal Salt. The Salt 
That’s all Salt. Send for the book. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, Mich. 


A Sharples Farm Separator 


will improve the qual- 
ity of your butter a 
greater degree than 
will any other appli- 
ance you can place 
in your dairy. It will 
likewise increase the 
quantity of your but- 
ter, and the proceeds 
from your whole m!!k 
will be doubisd, 
Therefore consult your 
own interests by using a Sharples Farm 










































Separator. 
‘ P. M. SHARPLES, 
West Chester, Pa., Elgin, Il, 
Dubuque, Ia., Omaha, Neb. 





Second Hand Materia 


assignee and receiver's sales. Barbed wire, smooth wire, 
Iron Roofing. Water Piping, Pig and Sheep Troughs, Hose, Lum 
der, Casing, in fact almost ev ing. Big reduction from 


4 FREE lication. 
ual prise, Ia Catalogue TREE on pple, culoaes. 





THINK OF 





THE COW 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


your mind now to subscribe for 
puts you in touch with the most successful dairymen in the 
United States. What these practical mer know and their 
experiences you will find in HOAKD's DAIRYMAN and it 
makes a 20-pave weekly that costs the reader but 
January Ist, 1899. If taken in connection with THE FARMER 
both posi - be secured to January Ist, 1899, at the low 
rice of 65. 
h is in every sense of the word a journal for the farmer 
who desires to make a profit from his cows. It han- 


There is no work on the farm that pays better for 
thoughtful management. You may have had muck experi- 
ence in the feeding, breeding and management of a dairy. 
Your knowledge and experience would be worth much to 
others, and it must be true that otbers have knowledge and 
WES «ss experience that can be worth much to you. If you are in- 
terested in your own success and desire to manage your cows 
so that they bring you tke largest possible return, make up 


OARD’S DAIRYMAN. It 


$1.00 to 


this part o* the farm work throughly, from the raising of the crops to the delivery of the product, milk 
Come A year’s reading will convice you that you cannot afford to be without it. 1tis the leading 


dairy journal published in the English language. 
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Mr. Smith, the Kent county dairy- 
man, gives a few more pointers this 
week on the sale of butter substitutes 
in Grand Rapids and their use in hotels 
and restaurants as butter. His ideas 
regarding the business are entirely cor- 
rect. The coloring of such articles to 
resemble butter should be summarily 
stopped as a fraud prohibited by law. 
What our correspondent says about 
the butter made and sold in this State 
is, unfortunately, too true. Much of it 
is unfit for food, and is produced amid 
surroundings which, if known to con- 
sumers, would prevent its ever finding 
a purchaser. If those who can only 
make such a grade of butter would 
turn their attention to something else 
it would be a grand thing for the dairy 
industry of the State, If they cannot 
do this, let them at least clean up their 
dairy-room and stables, supply their 
cows with good food and pure water, 
and try if they cannot make decent 
butter which will bring a fair price. 





A dispatch from Berlin announces 
that the German government has just 
completed a report on American meats 
seized during the six months from Jan- 
uary to July, because of its being af- 
fected with trichina. Extracts from 
this report furnished to the American 
minister at Berlin, Mr. Andrew D. 
White, are reported to show an enor- 
mous increase in American trichinous 
meat cases, notably at Stettin, Cologne, 
Breslau, Essen, Aix-la-Chapelle, Dus- 
seldorf, Bochum and Guben. How- 
ever, while a certain percentage of 
eases are really of American origin, 
the fact is palpable that the whole re- 
port is bungled and many of the cases 
quoted are not proved to be of Ameri- 
ean origin. At Mr. White’s formal ve- 
quest, he was furnished with the reg- 
istry number of the original package 
and other marks of identification in or- 
der to enable him to acquaint the of- 
ficials at Washington with the facts 
in the case and secure the punishment 
of negligent meat inspectors in the 
United States. A fact which has been 
very generally neglected is that trich- 
inosis is prevalent in a number of dis- 
tricts of Germany at present. A cu- 
rious case was that of a wild boar, 


shot in the woods and _ offered 
for sale in Berlin, which was 
found to be horribly _ trichinous. 
Of course this report, no matter 


how unjust it may be, will be seized 


cluding American meats from that 
country. It is a singular state of af- 
fairs when Americans, who use their 
own meats exclusively, are never af- 
fected with trichina, while Germans, 
who use but little of it, are claiming 
to be suffering with this disease. The 
story sounds very fishy. 





THE SPECULATIVE MOVEMENT 
IN WHEAT. 





The success of the speculators on 

the bull side in Chicago in pushing up 
the price of the December option, 
and thereby squeezing those who had 
sold short unmercifully, cannot, in the 
nature of things, have any permanent 
effect upon wheat values. The move- 
ment was undoubtedly greatly helped 
by the fact that prices were really be- 
low the range which should have ruled 
in view of the position of wheat in the 
world’s markets. It is probable those 
who engineered the advance first de- 
pressed values to the lowest point pos- 
sible, that their profits might be great- 
er under the advance they proposed 
to bring about. 
It is now said that the contest is 
between the bulls led by Mr. Leiter, 
a man with practically unlimited cap- 
ital at his command, and Mr, P. D. 
Armour and his friends, who are equal- 
ly well supplied with the sinews of 
war. The outcome of a contest between 
the two parties will be watched with 
interest. It looks as if the bulls have 
the December option cornered, and in- 
tend to hold this advantage by taking 
all the contract wheat offering and 
shipping it eut at once. Thus we no- 
tice that Liverpool announces that she 
is expecting 5,000,000 bushels of Chi- 
cago contract wheat. Prices have 
dropped considerably on December 
wheat since Thursday last, but that 
does not prove that the Leiter clique 
has lost its hold on the market. On 
the contrary, it looks as if the decline 
is a part of their program, as it will 
stop the heavy shipments of wheat 
from many sections of the country as 
the result of the inflation of prices in 
Chicago, The Leiter people must take 
all the wheat of contract grade offer- 
ing, and they can do this better by 
allowing values to decline. If they 
can do this, weak holders, men who 
have little means and cannot afford to 
keep their margins good, will be 
squeezed out, and whatever profits 
come from the deal will go into fewer 
hands. Then towards the close of the 
month, when the shorts must settle, 
there will be a wild time, and hun- 
dreds will be squeezed so hard that 
the Chicago board will know them no 
more. 

It will be a battle of giants, in 
which the little fellows will be most 
badly damaged. As between the two 
cliques, we favor Mr. Leiter winning, 
simply because his success means 
higher prices for wheat, and he will 
thus do some good. But as a matter 
of public morals we believe the whole 
lot should be indicted as gamblers, 
whose methods are contrary to public 
policy, and a disgrace to a law-abiding 
people. 





I. H. Butterfield, secretary of the 
State Association of Improved Live 
Stock, wishes us to announce that re- 
duced rates can be secured on all rail- 
| roads running to Lansing by those who 
wish to attend the annual stock meet- 
ings which begin on tke 21st inst. 
Those getting tickets should purchase 
them to Lansing, and the reduction is 
given on the return, on presentation of 
certificate of attendance, providing 100 
certificates are issued. The certificates 
must be signed by the secretary of one 
of the live stock associations, or Mr. 
Butterfield can sign for any of them. 











Why is it that so many people in 
this country demand imported goods 
for their clothes? It is stated that the 
prejudice against American made 
goods is wearing away somewhat, but 
nevertheless it is a fact that at the 
present time nine out of every ten 
business men in the cities and towns 
inquire for, and insist upon having, 
imported cloth, especially for ‘their 
“Sunday suits.” It is hardly a preju- 
dice against American goods, either, 
but due to an erroneous belief that the 
imported, and especially the English 
goods, must be superior to those of our 
own mandafacture. Just why this is 
so is not apparent, except perhaps in 
the fact that a “prophet is without 
honor in his own country,” and the 
mistaken notion among many that 
anything from afar must be _ better 
than the home product. But whatever 
the cause, it is a much to be lamented 
and unpatriotic certainty that Ameri- 
can citizens, who would be indignant 
at the intimation that they did not 
consider their country the best in the 
world and her institutions the greatest, 
will demand foreign goods to cover 
their backs, and that too when the 
same price will procure American 
made goods from American grown 
wool of equal or better quality. This 
statement is substantiated by many 
prominent American tailors, and it is 
further stated that American made 
kerseys are for that matter indistin- 
guishable from the English. This, then, 
is merely a prejudice to be overcome 
and even though it has no basis in fact, 
it will probably take some time to 
overcome it. That it will be overcome 
in time we are quite certain, for 
other articles of manufacture have had 
to meet the same prejudice, and over- 
come it. They have been successful 
in nearlyevery line, from bone buttons 
to locomotives, and from door locks to 
steel rails and iron bridges. As a mat- 
ter of fact much of the woolens sold 
as “imported” were never outside of 
the United States, and their good qual- 
ity is never disputed so long as their 
American origin is unknown. 





AMERICAN CATTLE IN FRANCE. 





Negotiations are said to have been, 
or are about to be, started, looking 
to the French embargo being taken 
off American cattle. At present neither 
American cattle nor American meats 
find their way into France, having 
been excluded under the _ trans- 
parently malicious assertion that 
they were diseased. Of course 
this contention is pure rot, and 
no one knows it better than the 
Frenchmen who had the restrictive 
measures putin force. It is not, there- 
fore, probable that any success will 
attend negotiations looking to the end 
in view, without they are backed up 
by authority to place certain French 
products under the same restrictions 
as American cattle—wine, for instance. 
There is no doubt but that much of the 
low-grade French wines exported to 
this country are not only adulterated, 
but that substances injurious to the 
health of those who use them form 
a part of the adulterants. The vigor- 
ous enforcement of some such policy, 
if French markets for American cat- 
tle are really desired, will be found 
necessary before any progress can be 
made. 

As a matter of fact, however, French 
markets are not at all desirable at 
present when better ones are to be se- 
cured. By shutting out foreign cat- 
tle, and raising the price of beef, French 
farmers were induced to go into the 
business of cattle raising much more 
extensively than formerly, with the 
result that their markets are now sup- 





than formerly. To open their ports 
to American cattle, therefore, would 
mean a still further decline in values 
through increased competition, and 
while that undoubtedly would be wel- 
comed by consumers, it would prove 
disastrous to agriculturists. The 
French government, since the days of 
the first Napoleon, has always looked 
closely after the interests of the agri- 
cultural classes, and aided them effi- 
ciently whenever possible. It is not 
likely, therefore, that the views of 
consumers will be given much atten- 
tion when in conflict with the interests 
of French farmers. The aim of that 
government is to have the farming 
classes as prosperous as possible, as a 
surety of peace and contentment for 
the country, as those classes largely 
outnumber all others, and are natural- 
ly conservative and _ law-abiding. 
Hence, we don’t think that American 
cattle are at all likely to force their 
way into the markets of France un- 
less present conditions change very 
materially, 





SHOULD WE ACQUIRE HAWAII? 





The recommendations of President 
McKinley’s message, and the determin- 
ation of those who favor the annexa- 
tion of the Hawaiian islands, have 
brought this question into great prom- 
inence since the meeting of Congress. 
It has also stirred up much ill feeling 
among members of Congress and the 
public press, and all sorts of charges 
are made against each other by the 
angry disputants. It strikes us the 
whole question should be discussed in 
a calm and candid manner, and 
wholly from the standpoint of what 
the result would be to this country. 
If the question is séttled in any other 
manner, and the islands become a 
part of the United States, there will 
always be a large party who will be 
pleased at any trouble which may 
arise in the future, and even willing 
to do what they can to increase any 
which may come from annexation. 

Looking at the question as an Ameri- 
can citizen, and conceding to those who 
think otherwise as great and earnest 
a desire to favor what they believe to 
be for the best interests of the coun- 
try, it is our opinion that the annexa- 
tion of those islands, or of any other 
territory separated from this country 
by even less distance, will finally prove 
disastrous to its peace and well being. 
We can see no added strength in the 
addition of such a population as that 
of Hawaii, while we can see a vulner- 
able point always open to attack when- 
ever we have trouble with a foreign 
nation. The cost of maintaining and 
protecting the islands from foreign ag- 
gression will, we believe, offset all 
the commercial advantages which will 
come from annexing them. Their an- 
nexation means a largely increased 
navy, an addition to the regular army, 
large expenditures for putting the 
islands, and especially their harbors 
and towns, in a state of defense; forts 
must be built and garrisoned, harbors 
prepared for sheltering the war vessels 
which must be maintained, with 
proper docks for their repair. This 
work will have to be started on at 
once, for if the islands are acquired 
the honor and prestige of the nation 
will demand their defense. Then the 
compactness of the United States will 
be broken, and, as assuredly will be 
the case, the acquisition of this terri- 
tory will be followed by others. We 
shall thus lose the great natural ad- 
vantage we have at present of being 
practically unassailable by other na- 
tions, while these territories will sure- 
ly lead to complications and troubles 
which may bring war at any moment. 

Outside of the weakness which an- 
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nexation will bring we regard the 
character of the population of the 
islands as so undesirable that we 
should oppose the scheme for that 
reason alone if no other existed, With 
the few thousand Americans and Eng- 
lish-speaking people now resident there 
no trouble need be feared; but the bulk 
of the population consists of natives, 
Chinese and Japanese, not at all desir- 
able, and whose numbers are rapidly 
increasing, with the addition of some 
25,000 lepers gathered from all parts 
of the world. Certainly the addition 
of such a population is not to be fav- 
ored, especially when it is remembered 
that they must be enrolled as Ameri- 
can citizens. 

These are our reasons for opposing 
annexation, and we believe they are in 
consonance with the views of a large 
majority of the American people. Am- 
bition for territorial aggrandizement 
should never be fostered by a nation 
situated as is the United States, and 
certainly it is entirely foreign to the 
policy under which it has grown great, 
prosperous and homogeneous. 





THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 





In their weekly trade review, issued 
on Saturday, R, G. Dun & Co. say of 
the outlook: 

The opening of congress, with the 
annual message and reports, has not 
discouraged business as some predict- 
ed, but all speculative markets were 
stronger than a week ago. The pro- 
ductive industries, even in the season 
usually about the dullest of the year 
as to new orders, meet a definite im- 
provement in demand for important 
products, presumably the fruit of a 
prevailing conviction that new busi- 
ness will begin to crowd the works 
after the new year starts, The out- 
ward movement of wheat and other 
products continues so heavy that for- 
eign exchange has fallen three-quar- 
ters of a cent, and instead of exports 
of gold, which have marked December 
in recent years, imports would come 
if gold were wanted. . 

Securities are advancing with the 
increased earnings of railways,  $47,- 
085,081 for November on_ reporting 
roads in the United States, 16.8 per 
cent larger than last year and 5.9 per 
cent larger than in 1892. A striking 
comparison for five years shows that 
in each of the last three months earn- 
ings have been greater than in any 
previous year, with a larger increase 
in November than in October or Sep- 
tember. 

The sudden rise in December wheat 
at Chicago to $109 would do harm 
were it not based on avowed contracts 
to ship some millions of bushels to 
Europe. That fact and the continued 
foreign demand, in spite of such con- 
tracts, has helped a rise of 11-2c here. 
Western receipts for the week were 
5,798,771 bu, against 3,691,374 bu last 
year, and Atlantic exports, including 
flour, 4,312,137 bu, against 2,975,651 bu 
last year, and so great is the foreign 
shortage that the outgo of corn last 
year, far greater than ever before, is 
again exceeded, 3,318,086 bu for the 
week, against 3,055,780 bu a year ago, 
with the price nearly 1c higher for the 
week. The report that western sup- 
plies are running low is discredited by 
receipts from farms. Cotton is a six- 
teenth stronger in spite of estimates 
ranging from 10,100,000 to 11,000,000 
bales by well-known authorities. 

The demand for woolen goods has 
clearly improved and more wool has 
just been purchased abroad and is be- 
ing imported, the sales in domestic 
markets having been for the past week 
only 2,660,000 Ibs at Boston, and in two 
weeks 11,050,400 Ibs at the three mar- 
kets. While some grades have been 
sold largely at prices lower than a 
month ago, quotations are generally 
maintained, 

There is more demand for iron and 
steel products in preparation for rail- 
way work, bridges and buildings next 
year, and on contracts for export, in- 
cluding one for a government bridge 
in Holland and others for bridges in 
Japan, with large shipments of various 
products to England and other coun- 
tries. Foreign contracts for 40,000 tons 
of rails are pending. In and about 
New York, bridge and building con- 
tracts call for 25,000 tons, and Chicago 
works are figuring on numerous con- 
tracts for 5,000 railway cars. 





THE SALE OF BUTTER SUBSTI- 
TUTES. 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer: 

If you will allow me a little space 
in your valuable paper, I will say to 
you that in regard to the sale of butter 
substitutes I was aware that they had 
a right to sell them, but not colored so 
you cannot tell them from the best 
dairy butter. It was all colored, and 
I saw none of it but what was, and 
they made no bones over selling it, 
either. That is not all; you go to any 
second-class hotels and some of the 
first-class, too, and get your dinner or 
supper or breakfast, and see if you do 
not get butterine, and highly colored, 
too. 

Now, Mr. Editor, is it not a fraud 
if you go to a hotel and get a meal 
and call for butter and they bring you 
butterine? Yet this is an everyday oc- 
currence with them. All of the restau- 
rants use it, and it is all colored. I 
know what I am writing about. 

I am a producer of dairy butter, 
from 800 to 1,000 pounds a year; as a 
general thing I get from 20 to 25 cents 
per pound for it, and I think I know 
when I eat good butter. 

You stated in reply to my letter of 
Dec. 4 that as long as butter substi- 
tutes were sold under their true name 
it would not injure the sale of choice 
butter. They were selling it as butter- 
ine, and there were ladies buying it. 
But I do not wonder that people buy 
it. as it is far ahead of two-thirds of 
the butter made. It is a disgrace to 
the good class of farmers and their 
products to have such stuff on the 
market, There should be some way to 
stop it, but there never will be as long 
as they will not try to learn how to 
make a better quality. I see our Dairy 
and Food Commissioner has been to 


Grand Rapids since my letter of the. 


4th, and he found but one place where 
they were not violating the law. There 
is a well-known brand of soda that is 
from one-third to one-half salt, and I 
could mention other articles that we 
use that are not pure. 


Kent Co., Mich. JAS. SMITH. 


LIVE STOCK MEETINGS. 








The. Michigan Shropshire Sheep 
Breeders’ Association will meet at the 
Hudson house, Lansing, Mich., Tues- 
day evening, December 21. Herbert 
W. Mumford, secretary. 


The annual meeting of the Michigan 
Merino Sheep-Breeders’ Association 
will be held at Lansing, Mich., Tues- 
day afternoon and evening, Dec. 21, 
1897. We hope to have a good attend- 
ance, and look for an interesting meet- 
ing. The afternoon will be devoted 
to the reading of papers and discus- 
sions, and the evening to business 
meeting, etc. 

E. N. BALL, Secretary. 

The Michigan Shorthorn Cattle 
Breeders’ Association will meet in the 
Capitol at Lansing, Tuesday evening, 
December 21, at 7 o’clock, p,m. Pro- 
gram: Address by the president; re- 
ports of the secretary and treasurer; 
paper by Hon. W. E. Boyden, Michi- 
gan as a Shorthorn State; discussion. 
Reduced rates on the railroads. Secure 
certificates when you purchase tick- 
ets. I. H. Butterfield, secretary. 


The seventh annual meeting of the 
National Lincoln Sheep Breeders’ As- 
sociation will be held in the senate 
chamber at Lansing, Tuesday, De- 
cember 21, beginning at 9 a. m. The 
program for the meeting is as follows: 
Address by President Smith; minutes 
of previous meeting; secretary’s re- 
port; treasurer’s report; report of fin- 
ance committee; appointing commit- 
tees; address by Robert Gibbons, Con- 
ditions necessary to success with Lin- 
colns; address by L. D. Burch, The 
future of the Lincolns in the United 
States; address by A. W. Lightbourn, 
The Wool Exchange, and benefits of 
same to the producer; address by J. 
Lewis Draper, Success with the Lin- 
colns on the range; election of officers. 
Headquarters at Hudson house. 


Those attending the annual meeting 
of the Michigan State Swine Breeders’ 
Association, which occurs at Lansing, 
Tuesday, December 21, will meet at 
the agricultural laboratory of the Agri- 
cultural College at il a. m. At 1 
o’clock the regular score card practice 
will commence under the direction of 
Mr. E. GC. Rouse, of Albion. Good 
specimens of the different breeds will 
be examined and it is expected that a 
very instructive session will be held. 
The evening session will be held in the 
senate chamber at the capitol. An ex- 
cellent program has been arranged, It 
is hoped that every breeder and feed- 
er in the State will make an effort to 





be present, Meals can be had at one 
of the clubs at the College. Reduced 
rates at hotels and on railroads. Geo. 
H. McIntyre is the secretary. 





Detroit is enjoying another street 
railway war, and it appears to be a 
three-cornered affair, like Midshipman 


Easy’s duel. The City railway is fight- 
ing the Citizens’ company, and the 
city is after both lines. It is great fun 
for the lawyers, but the taxpayers of 
the city and the stockholders of ihe 
companies, who will have to foot the 
bills, are not very enthusiastic over 
the contest. 


NEWS SUMMARY. 


Michigan, 

Chester W. Comstock, cashier of the 
Mecosta Savings bank, who was con- 
victed of making false entries with in- 
tent to defraud the bank’s depositors, 
is to have a new trial by decree of the 
supreme court. 


Justice Chadwick, of Northville, has 
dismissed several cases against Detroit 
violators of the oleo law, on the 
ground that he had no jurisdiction. 
Commissioner Grosvenor will ask for 
a mandamus compelling the justice to 
try the cases. 

Indignant farmers near Hastings, 
former members of the defunct Ionia, 
Eaton and Barry insurance company, 
have called amass meeting to be 
held at Hastings, Saturday, December 
18, to resist assessments now being 
pushed. 


The investigation to discover the 
cause and place the blame of the re- 
cent serious accident on the Detroit & 
Oakland electric road, failed to reveal 
anything of a definite nature, but 
brought out some surprising things 
concerning the manner in which the 
cars are run. A blunder similar to 
the one which caused the recent ac- 
cident came near causing a repetition 
of that fatality on Tuesday evening of 
this week. The patrons of the road 
are now demanding that the com- 
pany put in some sort of a dispatch 
system, and it is probable that the 
managers will immediately take steps 
to comply. 





General. 

Mayor-elect Van Wyck has taken the 
oath of office as mayor of Greater New 
York, but will not formally begin his 
duties until January 1. 

A steamer from Havana to New 
York brought 391 bales of tobacco last 
Monday, the first shipment from tthat 
port for many months. 


President McKinley’s mother died 
early Sunday morning and was buried 
in West Lawn cemetery, Canton, O., 
on Tuesday afternoon. The funeral 
was an extremely large one in spite 
of the disagreeable weather. Members 
of the president’s cabinet and other 
notables from Washington were in 
attendance. Mrs. McKinley lacked 
but four months of reaching the age of 
89. 


The monthly statement of the Bu- 
reau of Statistics shows that the total 
imports of dutiable sugar during Oc- 
tober last amounted to 182,998,945 
pounds, valued at $3,643,613, which is 
an increase over the September im- 
ports of nearly 73,000,000 pounds, and 
an increase in value of over $1,200,000. 
Of these imports 5,036,550 pounds, val- 
ued at $129,374, came from the Neth- 
erlands. 














Making Elgin Watches. 

Thirty-three years ago, there was begun in Elgin, 
Ill., the manufacture of high-grade watches. A 
success from the start, Elgin watches have grown 
in popular favor until to-day the name Elgin is 
every where considered synonymous with accuracy 
and general excellence in time keeping machinery, 

The work isdone, when the factory is at its full 
capacity, by a force of 3,000 skilled ‘artisans who 
are able to turn out a total of 2.500 watches a day, 
including all grades of movements. There are 
about 50 different watch movements made, al] hav- 
ing a degree of excellence w hich is a distinguish- 
ing mark of the Elgin, but the tendency of later 
years is toward the higher grades of movements, 
the Full Ruby Jeweled, which arein every respect 
superior to any watches made, either foreign or 
American. i 
Cheap Rates for the Holidays via the Grand 

Trunk Railway System. 


The Grand Trunk Railway will make cheap 
rates for the Christmas and New Year Holidays 
as follows:— 

For CHRISTMAS TO CANADIAN PoINTs.—Tickets 
will be sold on Dec. 24th and 25th, good to return 
until Dec. 27th, inclusive, at Single Fare for the 
Round Trip. Alsoat rate of One Fare and a Third 
for the round trip, going Dec, 28d, 24th and 25th, 
good to return to Dec. 28th, inclusive. 

For NEw YEAR'S TO GANADIAN Pornts.—Tick- 
ets will be sold Dec. 31st and Jan Ist, good to re- 
turn to Jan, 3rd, 1898, at Single Fare for the round 
trip. Also on Dec. 30th 31st and Jan. Ist, at 
One Fare and a Third forthe round trip, good to 
return to Jan 4th, inclusive. 

StuDENTs’ VacaTION RATES TO CANADIAN 
Points.—On_ presentation of proper certificate 
signed by the Principal of the Schools or Colleges, 
tickets will be issued from Dec.10th, to 3ist, 1897, 
valid to return to Jan. 18th, 1898. 
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“B. P.” PANTS. 
PRICES CUT IN HALF. 


FINE WOOL PANTS at 02120 


Made up in first-class style, warranted not to rip or 

tear. . Special Holiday Sale for readers of the 

MICHIGAN FARMER. 
These pea are monaity sold at $4.50. 
Our price for this sale 2.25 








Order quick as stock is limited. 
browns and black, in stripes and chec 

Samples of cloth sent postpaid, if desired. In 
ordering send waist and inside leg measure. Remit 
by P. O. or Express Money Order or Bank Draft. 


Our trade mark BENNETT, PRALL & CO., 


is saver. 
Watch for an Majestic Bldg., Detroit. 


SHORTHAND Learn Shorthand at Home dur- 
* ing the long winter evenings. 
Pernin system taught by mail. Highest World's Fair 
award. Unequalled for simplicity, legibility and 
brevity. Write for free lesson and circulars. 

H. M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 
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With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
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TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 

prominent men, 

an TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
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ig filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 

anagency, Write at once. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
29 Furnace St,, ROCHESTER, N. Ye 
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at home by mail. Afton College,in- 
corporated, Diplomas. Low tuition. 
Write forcatalog. Address PRESI- 
DENT A¥TON COLLEGE, Afton, Ia, 





PREMIUMS. 





We present below a list of our premiums with prices for each, and in the second column the 
number of subscriptions to the MicwigAN FARMER for which we will furnish the premium free. 
For a complete description of each article refer to the premium supplement sent each subscriber Nov. 6. 


All articles marked * are sent prepaid by us; on the others purchaser pays charges 


No premiums are 


sent C.O D., but we guarantee each to be exactly as represented or:money will be refunded. Remit 


by bank draft, express or P. O. money order,’ or send cash by registered mail. 


payable to The Lawrence Pub. Co. 


Make remittances 










*Sewing Machine, Oak or Walnut Case, Drop-Head .........00. cecsscseees 3 60 
*Sewing Machine, Oak or Walnut Case@,........00. sscccccccccccce coves 4 50 
*Shaving Set, razor, strap, Drush, SOAP.....cccccceee coccccccscccces cove R 5 
*Gent’s Gold Watch, Elgin or Waltham, open face edulatensceNaesedanebad S 30 
*Gent’s Gold Watch, Elgin or Waltham, hunting case ...........seceseeees d 35 
*Ladies’ Gold Watch, Elgin or SOCIO aaa ae arg RK ¥ 35 
*Silverine Watch, N. Y. Standard mens Ridédadcatie tidaceactadsca cents A 12 
*Gold Filled Watch Chain ........ edeueteVeccededeees bicecaudundeades cncuacwneens i 5 
Bronze Clock by CXPTESS ...ccccccccccccccccccccccscccs op Ubianticaqedé GiaeeeKe 2.00 7 
Stevens’ Favorite Rifle, 22 cal., by express Wid dcieaeciesade  Geecamnateties 5.25 20 
*No. 1 Knife, 2 blades, staghorn’ MUR alacccacoe ceeccccessitnes staqcecenuees 50 2 
*No. 2 Knife, 2 blades, ebony handle.......ccccccccce eoccsescecce soscevcscesce .30 1 
*Ladies’ Knife, : * onmen PEAT] HANGS... ..cccscc coccccccsecccecs cccccsvoccnce 50 2 
*Caponizing Outfit .......ccccccccccccscccceccccscess cocccccccecs 2.00 7 
Home Repairing atte I PEGS EE ndcancacectcnes seared, scscceccng *, poe 6 
*Solid Gold Ring, opal setting .......ssecsercecee one . 2.75 9 
Scales, Clover Leaf, % oz. to 25 lb., freight ....... . 2,50 8 
Scales, Union Platform, % oz. to 240 ™. freight .. . mae 10 
Cyclone Corn Sheller, freight . 2.76 10 
Handy Binder .....cccccccccscces . wae 2 
*Parker Fountain Pen .......... 1.00 3 
Oil Heating Stove, New gon freight poakdnnétasiocs (Wade dactedataasecwas 3.50 122 
Oil Heating Stove No. 361, freight..........cccceee cccccecceees sesesecvescece 4.50 15 
*Teacher’s Bible, Imperial ‘Seal ‘Binding. Reecacivn cccteverscace, Geacadaceaent 1.75 6 
*Farmer Account Book, 208 pages ....... aaadd unease i evaldndceds. budutavedserned 60 2 
Men’s Mackintosh, black, fare CONAP ..cccoce ned sdaccceataae. acewaenadenan - 3.75 12 
Ladies’ Mackintosh, blue, velvet cOllar........4. sescseseesceese Je; eecaceins 4.00 14 
Men’s Rubber Coats ..... piecedenscesianesecdesenecedretecancesd, 0qcsaneee $2.25 to 3.00 
Boys’ Rubber Coats .....-ccccccccccccccccccsecccccs sescccsssceces soveee 1.75 to 2.25 
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Che Household. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA E. ROCK- 
woop. 











‘We should be pleased to have any of our 
readers who take ar in t in h 
topics, send in their views and opinions upon 
any subject which is under discussion, or which 
they wish discussed. The invitation is gen- 
eral, and we hope to see it accepted by many. 
Address all letters for The Household to Mra. 
Ella E. Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 











For the Michigan Farmer. 
A REVERIE. 





“Christmas, the happiest day of the year, 

With its wonderful presents and cousins 
so dear; 

Its nuts so rich and its candies so sweet, 

Its puddings so good and its cakes so neat; 

Is nearly here I’m glad to say.” 

That secret sweet to her doll cne day, 

In her happy, innocent, childlike way, 

A little maid whispered as she paused in 
her play. 


“Christmas, the day of joy, love, and good 
cheer, 

Really, the day I love most in the year; 

When “Merry Christmas” we hear, with- 
out stint it does fall 

From the lips of the noble, the great, and 
the small; 

While its presents so dear, because given 
with love, 

Come as a venison from above.” 

While chatting with a friend one day, 

Those words I heard a pretty maid say. 


“Christmas! How sweet it does sound to 
the ear! 
What joy it does bring! Blest day of the 


year. 
More eagerly I long for it than ever be- 


fore, 
For then our dear children will be with 


us once mere, 
Oh God! though our house seems vacar* 
and cold, 
Since loved ones have gone who shared it 


of old; 

We thank Thee that this day of our dear 
Saviour’s birth, 

Each a is with us in our home here on 
earth.” 

Through a window those words floated to 
me one day, 

From the lips of a mother, as I passed on 
my way. 


“Christmas, the day of all days the most 
blest; 

For you bring to me thoughts which give 
me sweet rest. 

My children have been gathered, one by 


one, 
Unto God the Father through Christ the 
Ss 


on. 

God has let me live fourscore years and 
more 

To prepare myself for the other shore; 

But soon I shall stand before the Great 
Throne 

When I pray to hear God say ‘Come, en- 
joy thy own.’” 

Thus spoke an old lady when Christmas 


was near, 
To a friend whom to her was held very 


dear. 
rs a LACK. 


HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 








THE LAST WEEK. 

Only one week to Christmas. The 
intervening days will be busy ones to 
most of us, for there are usually a 
great many things crowded into a short 
space of time just at this season. If 
we are to entertain friends the prepara- 
tions must be made and there are al- 
ways little odds and ends of work 
among the presents to be finished. 
There will be hurried trips to town 
and mysterious bundles surreptitiously 
hidden away from prying eyes. There 
will be the packages to make up, labels 
to write and affix—in fact these will be 
just about the busiest days of the 
whole year. 

But isn’t it enough to inspire the 
dullest, gloomiest sort of person with 
the enthusiasm which ought to be an 
accompaniment of the holiday time to 
see the way the children behave? Are- 
n’t they just wild with excitement? 
How they gather together in out of 
the way nooks about the house to talk 
over something which seems to involve 
& great deal of mystery, and concern- 
ing which the advice of neither papa 
nor Mamma is not at all desirable. 
Such whisperings and ejaculations of 
affirmation or objection, such giggling 
and laughing over the prospect of a 
surprise in store for their elders! Such 
“now you mustn’t looks,” and such 
cautions to the younger children not to 
tell! 

Of course no parent worthy the name 
would spoil their pleasure by mani- 
festing aught but greatest surprise 
when at last the supreme moment ar- 
rives and the fruit of childish effort 
is presented. It would not require a 
great proportion of mother wit to sound 
the proposed scheme to its depths long 
beforehand, but it would be the mean- 
est kind of requital for their love to 
do so. Half the enjoyment of making 
a gift lies in the surprise attending its 
presentation, and any mother knows 





how to look surprised upon such an 
occasion, whether she feels it or not, 
zs: ¢ 8 

It is well to think over the matter of 
our prospective gifts thoroughly be- 
forehand, lest some whom we. would 
be likely to overlook be forgotten. It 
sometimes happens that when it is ov- 
er with we regret not having made 
one more present, added one more to 
the list of recipients remembered. I 
have known this to be the case myself. 
To avoid any unpleasant feeling in this 
respect go over the list carefully sev- 
eral days beforehand and note if any- 
thing of the kind is going to occur this 
year. I heard some one say last year 
after Christmas that she was sorry 
she had not bought something for a 
certain little boy and girl who were 
but meagerly remembered by Santa 
Claus. For the small sum _ involved 
surely none of us would like to have 
this thought, so the time to act upon it 
is now—before it is too late. Don’t 
forget any whom you might make hap- 
py with little inconvenience to your- 
self. If it’s nothing more than some 
candy and nuts or a fat mince pie 
stuck full of raisins it may help to fill 
somebody’s Christmas with cheer, 

Then there is the little girl who has 
no dolly. You may remember I spoke 
to you about that last year, and no 
doubt many of you responded with the 
doll. Don’t forget to do the same this 
year if you know of any child who 
may be made glad by the gift of a 
dolly. Ten cents may cover the cash 
outlay, but who can place an estimate 
upon the happiness conveyed by this 
simple gift? 

One thing more. It is not best to 
lead the children to think Christmas 
giving is largely intended to benefit 
themselves. Encourage them to give 
presents to other children to whom 
gifts less rarely come than to them- 
selves. Self-denial may be profitably 
taught here. Let them share in the joy 
of giving as well as of receiving, 





CHRISTMAS SHOULD BE MADE A 
JOYFUL DAY. 





Christmas is the one day in all the 
year when care should be put aside. 
Let the very memory of all the bad 
and sad days of the year that is al- 
most past be banished, as we prepare 
to make the Christmas feast a joyful 
one to the children around us. What 
better possession can we give them 
for their future lives than the remem- 
brance of hours of happiness in their 
childhood home? The children’s fu- 
ture lies, in a great measure, at our 
mercy. We are shaping it day by day 
by the form we give the present. Let 
rays of sunshine rest on these holidays 
when they look back on them from the 
heights of manhood or womanhood. 
The memories of the good times we 
had when we were children are a 
precious possession that no after sor- 
row can dim. 

As the happy Christmas time ap- 
proaches, mothers are puzzled about 
presents for their children, and per- 
haps a few hints to them may not 
come amiss. The hard times will not 
allow the spending of much money, 
but it does not take much money to 
make children happy. The mysteries 
and surprises which delight them can 
be achieved without the expenditure 
of much more than time and patience. 
Mothers can, themselves, make inex- 
pensive gifts that will often please chil- 
dren longer than costly ones. The lit- 
tle folks anticipate so much pleasure 
at Christmas that they ought not to be 
disappointed; no parents should fail of 
making some preparation for their en- 
joyment. Let them help in whatever 
is going on. They are deprived of a 
great deal of pleasure when every- 
thing is done for them and nothing re- 
mains for them but to enjoy the labors 
of others. They should be encouraged 
to prepare little surprises for one an- 
other, to assist in decorating the house 
avith evergreens, if they are to be had, 
and, above all, to remember the poor 
and needy. The older boys will be de- 
lighted to take the team and go to the 
nearest marsh for trees or branches of 
evergreen for decorating. 

I remember one Christmas particu- 
larly, when we fastened our tree to the 
back of ‘‘papa’s” arm-chair, and placed 
Santa Claus in eftigy (if I may be al- 
lowed the expression) in the chair. By 
taking hat, coat, pants and boots, and 
a good supply of old clothing for “stuf- 
fing,” Aunty and I manufactured an 
old “Santa” that at first made the lit- 
tle ones quite shy, thinking it really 
was some stranger, and then how they 
did laugh to think they had been fool- 
ed. It pleased older ones as well to see 
him with presents all around him, and 
the tree bright and shining above his 
head. 

Another time we placed a table with 





a bright spread upon it across one cor- 
ner of the sitting room and constructed 
an arch of evergreen boughs above it, 
which was very pretty when trimmed 
with popcorn and the little presents 
tied on, while larger presents and two 
lamps burning brightly were placed on 
the table, Something must be reserved 
to put in the little stockings, for noth- 
ing pleases children better than to 
think that Santa Claus has been down 
the chimney during the night and hid 
some toy or treasure of some kind in 
the toe of their stockings. 

One can make doughnuts and cook- 
ies in various shapes—boys, girls, pigs, 
dogs, etc., etc. Then there are wrist- 
lets and mittens for the boys; knitted 
shoes for mother; and cushions are 
acceptable to all. All these are inex- 
pensive presents and one will feel am- 
ply repaid for their trouble in the 
pleasure afforded to others. 

IRENE MAXWELL. 


A CHRISTMAS-Y LETTER. 


Dear Household Sisters: The soft, 
white flakes are sifting down and hid- 
ing the bare ground under a fleecy 
blanket. Thanksgiving, with its tur- 
key and good cheer, is over and we be- 
gin to think of Christmas in good earn- 
est now. 

How much they miss, those people 
who put off buying their Christmas 
gifts till the last moment, and then 
go into the store with no idea what 
they want. I think that kind of peo- 
ple do not give because they love to 
do so, but because they think they 
must. Somebody has given them 
something and they must return the 
favor. They miss all the planning and 
thinking, and talking it over—so dear 
to every woman’s heart—that is nearly 
half the pleasure of giving. If we hear 
some friend express a wish for some- 
thing we treasure it up, if it is months 
before, and if it is possible we get it 
for her for Christmas. We picture to 
ourselves how surprised and pleased 
she will be to think we remembered 
what she said so long ago. And she 
will know that we think of her often 
and our gifts will have a double value. 

I will try to tell you a few things 
that generally are acceptable to every 
housekeeper. First, I would say a 
subscription to some good magazine. 
Several of these are only $1.00 a year 
now, and they are first-class in every 
respect. 

A pretty picture nicely framed makes 
a good present, Books, too, should not 
be overlooked. A nice story book for 
a child does not cost but a trifle more 
and is much better than so many use- 
less toys, that are soon broken and 
gone. Very pretty little willow bas- 
kets, in odd shapes, can be bought for 
ten cents, and when lined with satin 
or with crepe paper make nice hand- 
kerchief or letter baskets. 

And do not overlook the aprons. Most 
any woman can find use for a new 
kitchen apron; if it is a big “motherly” 
one, so much the better, but do not buy 
ealico or gingham to make them of, 
percale is so much better: It does not 
shrink, nor fade, like gingham, and 
irons so much easier, and wears so 
much better. Get three times the 
length you want your apron, and it will 
make two. Light print and white 
aprons are always in order. 

Towels and handkerchiefs are old 
stand-bys, too, as are also table linen 
and handsome doilies and odd dishes. 
They never come amiss. A set of bone 
or berry dishes, a pretty cup and sau- 
cer, a set of fancy butter plates, a set 
of fruit plates or oyster bowls, or a 
pretty cake or bread plate. Those that 
were thoughtful enough to tuck away 
a few hyacinth bulbs in September are 
fortunate, for nothing could be daintier 
or sweeter than a hyacinth in bloom 
for a Christmas greeting to some 
friend. 

By all means have a tree, an arch, a 
ladder, or something of the kind at 
home. We have had one for several 
years now and we all enjoy it, from 
oldest to youngest, and think it far 
preferable to going to a tree in any 
public place. The children love to 
string popcorn and make stars of sil- 
ver paper to trim the tree. Cotton bat- 
ting cut in strips and pulled up loose, 
strewn along the branches looks very 
much like snow, and adds much to 
the appearance of the tree, The ex- 
citement increases as the mysterious 
packages begin to peep out among the 
branches, and the tree grows more 
“pea with every visit we make to 








Christmas eve, when everything is 
ready, we light all the lamps and en- 
joy our lovely tree to our hearts’ con- 
tent. Friends and neighbors, some- 
times a houseful, are there, and a jol- 
lier time you cannot imagine. Try it 
this year. 

But do not forget that there are 





places where Christmas is but a name. 
No Santa Claus ever comes down the 
chimney, and the little stockings hang 
limp and forsaken on the line behind 
the stove. Little eyes look longingly 
at them in the morning only to be 
mocked by their emptiness. If you 
know of one such place try and leave 
something there, be it ever so little, for 
none of your expensive gifts given to 
friends who are perfectly able to buy 
them for themselves will give half the 
pleasure to them or to you, as the sim- 
plest presents will afford, if given in 
a place of this kind. 
Coldwater. NELLIE LOUISE REED, 





SOMETHING MORE FOR CHRIST- 
MAS. 





The dear old grandparents and aun- 
ties must not be forgotten at Christ- 
mas time, and if our kind editor will 
give me a corner in The Household I 
will tell its readers about a few 
Christmas presents I am making for 
my two aunts who are living with me. 
One of my aunts sits down to sew 
with her work-basket at her side, but 
she will put her thread and scissors 
in her lap. First her scissors will fall, 
then a spool of thread will fall and 
roll away from her and next will go 
the spectacle case. She said a bag 
fastened at her side would be so 
handy to drop these things into. I 
have made her a bag for Christmas; 
it is as follows: 

A HANDY BAG. 

It is made of dark red silk; is six 
and a half inches long and five inches 
wide after it is made. It is turned in 
at the top three-quarters of an inch 
and draw-strings run through. Put 
the strings in from opposite ways. 
One yard of red ribbon half an inch 
wide is used for the strings. Tie the 
ends in small bows, and to one bow is 
fastened a clasp pin. When the bag 
is in use open it out full and with the 
clasp pin catch the other end of the 
string, at the bow, and pin the bag at 
the side of dress belt. In the bag I put 
a new, silver thimble and a pair of 
scissors that are rounded at the 
points. 

CAP BAG, 

From some very thick pasteboard 
cut two round pieces nine and one- 
half inches in diameter. From one 
side of each piece cut off enough to 
make a straight edge of eight inches 
in length. Cut a strip of pasteboard 
five inches wide and long enough to 
reach around the rounded edges up to 
where they are cut straight across. 
Cover these three pieces on both sides 
with French sateen, dark blue. ground 
with small gay-colored flowers. Sew 
the two side pieces to the long strip; 
this makes the box for holding the 
cap. Take a piece of the same sateen 
long enough to reach all around the 
top opening and have it seven and 
one-half inches deep. Join this and 
sew it around the top on the inside. 
Turn a hem one inch and a half wide 
at the top and run places for draw- 
strings. Put the strings through oppo- 
site ways. The strings are three- 
fourths inch wide, blue worsted braid. 
Around all of the seams, where the 
pieces are sewed together, and where 
the sateen is sewed around the top, 
is a box pleating of dark red silk 
braid half an inch wide. This cap bag 
will be a useful present for an old 
lady. If going visiting it is handy, 
also in the dressing room. 

SPECTACLE CASE, 

Take two pieces of gold-colored silk 
six and a half inches long and one and 
three-quarter inches wide; cut them a 
little rounding at both ends. Line 
these two pieces with chamois skin, 
put the pieces together and baste 
around the edge. Do not turn in the 
edges. Take some bright green em- 
broidery silk and buttonhole stitch 
them together around the edge. At 
one end leave them open one and a 
quarter inch, and put the same stitch 
around the open end. This opening is 
to let the spectacles into the case. On 
each point of the open ends put a piece 
ef green ribbon six inches long and 
half an inch wide; tie the case to- 
gether with this. On one side of the 
case and going lengthwise put “Spec- 
tacles,” in fancy letters, done with 
the green embroidery silk. 

KNITTING BAG. 

Make a black satin bag ten inches 
long and seven inches wide. Have it 
this size after it is made. At the top 
is a hem wide enough to run draw- 
strings through. Put the strings in 
from opposite ways. The strings are 
one inch wide black ribbon, and tied 
at the ends in bows. On one side is 
embroidered with gold-colored em- 
broidery silk, in large letters, “Knit- 
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ting.’ On one bow fasten a clasp pin, 
and when the bag is being used catch 
both bows with the pin, and then with 
this same pin fasten the bag to the 
side at the waist. This bag is intended 
to hold the ball of yarn while one is 
knitting. Close the top of the bag, 
leaving just enough open for the yarn 
to come through easily. When done 
knitting, put the work into the bag, 
unpin it from the side and hang it 
up. ; 
I have made two cap bags, three 
knitting bags and two spectacle cases. 
They are real pretty; are easily made 
and the material used in knitting 
them is not very expensive. 

TOBACCO POUCH. 

A little bag made of chamois skin, 
four inches long, three inches wide, 
with “Tobacco” embroidered with 
green silk on one side, and green silk 
braid draw-strings, makes a nice little 
present. Fill this little bag with to- 
bacco and see how pleased grandpapa 
will be with it. 

ILKA. 


SOME CHRISTMAS GOODIES. 








A Good Plum Pudding.—One quart 
of rich sweet mil, Beat six eggs very 
light and stir them into the milk al- 


ternating with one quart of sifted 
flour. Pick, wash and dry one pound 
of currants and stone and cut in halves 
one pound of raisins; cut into very thin 
strips half a pound of citron. Now stir 
into the flour batter three-quarters of 
a pound of beef suet, carefully picked 
and chopped as fine as possible; stir 
these thoroughly and then add the rai- 
sins, currants and citron, half a pound 
of white sugar, one grated nutmeg and 
a large tablespoonful of powdered cin- 
namon and mace mixed. Mix the whole 
well and stir it hard, Then put it into 
a thick pudding cloth that has been 
scalded and well floured; leave room 
for it to swell and tie it very firmly. 
Put the pudding into a large pot filled 
with boiling water, and boil it stead- 
ily for five hours, filling the pot from 
a boiling kettle, as the water boils from 
the pudding. Have ready some blanch- 
ed almonds cut in half lengthwise. 
Stick the almonds over the outside of 
the pudding soon as it is taken out of 
the cloth. Send it to table smoking 
hot. Eat with any sauce you choose. 

Orange Pie.—Three eggs well beaten 
(save the whites of two), one cup of 
powdered white sugar, two oranges, 
the juice of both and the grated rind of 
one, a piece of butter the size of an 
egg. Cream the butter and sugar, stir 
into it the orange, then the beaten 
eggs; stir well together. Line a pie 
plate with rich paste, pour in this mix- 
ture and bake. Beat the whites with 
three tablespoonfuls of pulverized su- 
gar; when the pie is done spread this 
pasting over the top; put back in the 
oven and brown lightly. 

Chocolate Spice Cake.—Half a cup of 
butter, one cup of granulated sugar, 
three eggs—saving the whites of two; 
beat the eggs well; half a cup of rich 
sweet milk, one and a half-cups of 
sifted flour, one small tablespoonful of 
baking powder, three level teaspoon- 
fuls of powdered cinnamon. Cream the 
butter and sugar together, then add the 
beaten eggs, next the milk, then add 
the flour and spice alternately. Stir 
well. Bake in two layer tins, Choco- 
late filling.—Whites of two eggs beat- 
en with six heaping tablespoonfuls of 
powdered white sugar. One square of 
Baker’s chocolate dissolved on the 
stove in a small pan; when it is melt- 
ed pour into the beaten whites and su- 
gar and mix thoroughly. Spread this 
between the two layers and on top of 
the cake. 

Layer Cake.—Cream three-quarters 
of a cup of butter with two cups of 
white sugar. Add one cup of sweet 
milk, then two and one-half cups of 
flour, mixed with two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder. Sift the flour and pow- 
der and mix. Next add the whites of 
four eggs well beaten, and flavor with 
one tablespoonful of lemon juice. Take 
five tablespoonfuls of this mixture and 
add a level teaspoonful each of pow- 
dered cinnamon and nutmeg, one cup 
of seeded raisins, half a cup of thinly 
sliced citron, half a cup of good mo- 
lasses and one small cup of flour. Stir 
these all together. Bake this dark 
mixture in one layer and make two 
layers of the white part. The white 
part will bake quicker than the dark. 
Put together with boiled icing, the 
dark layer in the middle, 

Oyster Pie-—Make a puff paste of 
half a pound of butter to two pounds 
of sifted flour. Roll it out rather thick 
into two sheets. Butter a deep baking 
dish and line the bottom and sides of 
it with the paste. Put in the oven and 
bake about half done—the oysters 
should not be as much cooked as the 


‘when he comes in, etc. 





crust. When the paste is sufficiently 
cooked put in the oysters, enough to al- 
most fill the dish. Make a gravy of 
half the oyster liquor, thickened with 
yolks of three hard boiled eggs grat- 
ed, and pieces of butter rolled in bread 
crumbs and seasoned with salt, pep- 
per and nutmeg. Stew this five min- 
utes and pour it over the oysters in 
the paste. Notch the edges of the pie 
in a pattern. Make a slit in the mid- 
dle of the lid, and when the pie is 
sent to table put a tiny branch of holly 
leaves and berries in the slit. Serve 
the pie warm and in the dish it is 
baked in. 
ILKA. 
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HOW TO TREAT BOYS. 





We often see articles written at 
length concerning the duty of a sister 
towards her brother, whether she be 
older or younger than he. But for once 
we will change and say a word to the 
mothers, perchance his sisters have all 
left the paternal roof. 

He comes in at night, “tired out with 
a day of it,’’ either playing or working, 
and no sooner than he gets in the 
house, he is sure to do something to 
irritate his, perhaps, over-tired mother, 
and immediately she, it may be, unin- 
tentionally, says something in a fretful 
tone, and begins to scold him to the 
effect that he is the torment of the 
house; no one can have any peace 
If he is an 
over-sensitive boy, as many whom I 
know are, he will retort, “Well, if I 
can’t be left alone, I’ll not stay in the 
house,” and before the mother is 
aware, she has put a thorn in the flesh 
that is hard to heal. That mf&y be 
the beginning of his drifting away 
from the family fireside. 

Later, when the evenings are long, 
his mother thinks he ought to read cer- 
tain books, which are contrary to his 
tastes. Do you suppose he will enjoy 
or get any good from the book, provid- 
ing she has not fully lost control of 
him and he endeavors to read it? 

Mothers, we know you mean right, 
for who is more anxious about the boy 
than mother? But be careful lest 
some word spoken to the over-sensitive 
one give offense, therefore making a 
breach in the home. Endeavor to 
make the boys feel that you are their 
friend in both fun and trouble; encour- 
age them to tell you of their sports, 
plans, ete. Find out what they like to 
read, and if possible, procure the 
books. Do not for an instant let them 
feel that they are not an important 
factor in the home, for they are. 

NATILIE H. 


MEN’S DOUBLE MITTENS. 


I will try to tell how I knit double 
mittens. Of course the size of the yarn 
and size of the hand must be consider- 
ed. Use two colors, 

I set up 56 stitches, knit the wrist 
ribbed, knit two and seam two, using 
but one color of yarn. Knit half a 
finger in this way, then put in the otber 
color. I used red and blue, knit one 
stitch of red, then one of blue, keeping 
blue thread on top. Knit once around 
then widen for the thumb by leaving 
two stitches on the end of one needle 
and widen by picking up a stitch be- 
tween them, knit it same color as the 
last one, making two stitches alike. 
Now knit the first stitch on the next 
needle, then pick up the next stitch as 
before, making it same color as the fol- 
lowing one. Next knit twice around, 
widening as before, being careful to 
pick up a stitch between the two that 
are alike and knit with the other color 
so as to preserve the stripes. Con- 
tinue to widen in this way until you 
have made ten stitches on each side. 
Slip these 20 stitches off onto a coarse 
thread and set up new stitches to form 
the part of the hand where it joins 
the thumb. Knit round and round un- 
til the hand is long enough to begin 
to narrow, then begin in the iniddle of 
a needle and slip one, narrow, pass 
slipped stitch over. Narrow on each 
needle in this way every time around 
until the number of stitches is reduced 
to eight and narrow these off. Then 
pick up thumb stitches and knit in the 
same way, narrowing same as the 
hand. 

If this is not plain I will try to make 
it so. 








MRS. 8. 8. C. 
PLEASED WITH IT. 


Portland, Mich., Nov. 8, 1897. 
Michigan Farmer: 
Dear Sir—We received the sewing 


machine all right and are very much 
pleased with it so far. 
Portland, Mich. | MRS, FRANK WAY. 


If bread comes out of the oven with 
too hard a crust rub it over with but- 
ter, which will soften it nicely, 


FROM OUR WASHINGTON CORRE- 
SPONDENT. 





I wonder what kind of weather you 
are having in Michigan? Here it has 
been raining for two days and three 
nights, and last night (Nov. 13) it snow- 
ed and froze a very little. 

We finished threshing the last day 
of October; some of our neighbors have 
not yet threshed. Our wheat went 40 
bushels to the acre and barley 60 
bushels, One of our neighbors had oats 
that he claimed yielded 80 bushels to 
the acre. This year’s grain has aver- 
aged more than has ever before been 
known in the history of the state. Tru- 
ly we have a good deal to be thankful 

or. 

I want to tell you about our fine 
onion patch. We had just half an acre 
planted in a young orchard, and we 
gathered 150 bushels of fine onions, 
many of them weighing two to three 
pounds, and one big fellow weighed 
three pounds and ten ounces. We had 
some of them at the Spokane Fair and 
they were the finest there. 

Last week we butchered and I have 
been making headcheese and sausage. 
I shall make mince meat this week, 
and then I will be about through, 

My little 5-year-old boy was say- 
ing his prayers the other night and I 
smiled when he came to where it said, 
“In the kingdom of thy grace, give a 
little child a place.” He said: “In the 
kingdom of thy grace, give a child a 
little place.” 


Whitman Co., Wash. 

(We fear this account of Washing- 
ton’s harvest will create in our Michi- 
gan farmers a desire to emigrate.—Hd.) 


SISTER MARY. 





THE MORNING BEVERAGE. 





I will tell the Household readers 
how I make coffee which my husband 
says is good, and he is very particular 
about his coffee, too. 

I take one heaping tablespoonful for 
each person, then add one teacupful of 
boiling water and let it boil from three 
to ten minutes, then add half a cup 
more water and let it stand a few 
minutes; then put in one-fourth cup 
cold water and it is ready to pour, This 
may be too strong for some, if so more 
hot water may be added. Always meas- 
ure the water, then you will have it 
the same every time. We prefer our 
coffee ground rather coarse, as it is not 
so liable to be muddy. The old rule is 
one tablespoonful for each person and 
one for the pot. 

‘ MRS. 8. 8. C. 








When writing to advertisers please state 
that you saw their advertisement in the 
Mi an Farmer. 
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Liquid food 





easily digestible, naturally 
strengthening, refreshing, 
health-restoring. You get it in 
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Pabst | 
Malt Extract | 
Che “‘Best’’ Conic 
Contains no drugs or chemi- 
cals, simply pure, rich, nourish- 3 
ing food, and the great nat- 
| ural vegetable tonic, hops. | 
Cures indigestion, nervous- 
i ness, sleeplessness and puts flesh ( 
- on your bones. 
Sold by all druggists at 25c. 
2 $3.50. 3 
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publ fc envertainments. Just the thing for church an 
Sunday school entertainments. Azyone can — 
them.Send for Free Catalogue of Graphophones, Records, ete. 
Or by sending ONE DOLLAR we will sen¢ the outfit by express 
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CANCERS CURED. 


Absorption Process a conceded success. Scarcely a 
failure in16 years. Noknife. NoCaustic. No Blood. 
No Pain. Write DR. HESS, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich.., for particularsand references. For Cancer of 
the breast, if not broken out, treatment can be sent. 


WORK AT HOME 


Furnished le of either sex, at 
retail information address LABADIE akr 














COMPANY, Dept. A, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


We will give 
$1000.00 


to the person who will 
‘send us the largest num- 
ber of subscribers be- 
tween now and April 15, 
1898. This is in addition 
to a liberal commission 
paid for every subscriber 
secured. 

We shall divide $11,500 
among 440 agents who do 
the best work for us be- 
tween now and April 15, 


1898. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
At a Big 


PARLOR ORGANS Reduction. 


To sharply reduce stock, we offer unprecedented 
values. Fine Organs, formerly bringing $75, now 
847.50. Used Organs from $15. Don’t fail to write 
at once for catalogue. The world-wide reputa- 
tion of this house is a guarantee of the quality of 
the Lyon & Healy Organ. Address, Dept. 108, 

LYON & HEALY 
Wabash Ave. and Adams St., Chicago, Il 


HIGHEST GRADE SEWING MACHINE 
00 on easy terms and conditions. 
‘ Retalis at $40.00 everywhere. For 
Sewing Machine Cat- 
. Out and send to 
cK _& CO. (ince) 
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SEARS, ROEBU 
Cheapest Supply House on Earth, CHICAGO, 








Beautiful Angora Kittens in ex- 
quisite colors; charming manners 
and dispositions; finest stock in Am- 


ANGORA 
erica; all ages and colors. WALNUT 


KITTENS RIDGE FARMS, Box 2144,Boston,Mass. 


Your Children cured of Bed- 
wetting. Sample free. 
‘ Dr. F. E.MAY. Bloomington. lil. 


fil if “0 ELCIN WATC 











There are no better watches to be 
had than Elgin watches, If you buy 
‘OR ‘CENTS bo of them you know you will have 

Size 






eo best timekeeper American 
ean make. Alf our watches 


with Elgin movements are in 


GENUINE DUEBER CASES 
handsomely engraved, heavily golq 

lated, will last a lifetime and are 

own the world over as the standard 
of American make. We send to anyone 
giving os — =i YO 
gents’ or ladies’, per Express, C.0.D. 
with privilege of examination. 
satisfactory, pay agent $6.50 
express charges; if not, return it 
our expense and pay nothing. 
watches are guaranteed. If money 
is sent with order we pay all express 
charges and give a beautiful 


free. ROYAL MFQ. CO. 
834 Dearborn St., Chieago, Hl, 





A Great Remedy Discovered. Send fora FREB 
j S kk: & let it speak for itself. —— 
DRS PERKEY. Chicago. 


ONLY $18 


Michigan Farmar Ono Year Only $19. 


i eos 








For Our New and Improved High-Arm 


Michigan Farmer 
Sewing Machine. 


WITH ALL LATEST ATTACHMENTS. 
Warranted (0 Years. All freight pald by us 


to all points east of the Mississippi River. 


Self-setting needle; automatic bobbin winder, with 
oak'or walnut woodwork: new bent wood top; seven 
long skeleton drawers. Full and complete set of 
attachments and illustrated instruction book sent 
with each machine. Every machine we send out 
guaranteed to be in every way equal to the best 
made in America and guaranteed to give entire 
satisfaction or money refunded. $18 only, or 
$19 with paper one year; cash must be sent with . 

If you want the best sewing machine made in the 
world at the lowest price ever offered, send u« your 





order. Address 
MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 
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Legal Department. 


CONDUCTED BY EARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffat ‘Building, Detroit. 


Husband Agent of Wife—Heirs of 
Married Woman Leaving Two or More 
Children.—E. H. P., Plymouth, Mich. 
—In 1850 Mr. and Mrs. A deed a farm 
to B, and B deeds it back to Mrs. A. 
In 1390 Mrs. A dies, leaving Mr. A 
and children. From 1850 up to date 
the farm has been assessed to Mr. A 
and he has paid the taxes with the 
proceeds of the farm, taking the re- 
ceipts in his name. Who are the le- 
gal heirs?—When the property was 
deeded by B to Mrs. A it became her 
separate estate. The fact that the 
husband has paid the taxes from the 
proceeds of the land, taking receipts in 
his’ own name, would not vest title in 
him, as he would be deemed to have 
been acting as his wife’s agent; there- 
fore, at Mrs. A’s death the farm would 
go in equal shares to the children, 
and children of deceased children by 
right of representation, and Mr. A 
would take no interest whatsoever. 


Removal of Property under Chattel 
Mortgages and Bills of Sdle.—Subscrib- 
er, Ionia Co., Mich.—If a man mort- 
gaged a piece of machinery in a cer- 
tain town, can he move it to another 
town in the State for his own use? 
If he gives a bill of sale can he move 
it?—1. Removing chattel mortgaged 
goods is unlawful, when such removal 
is made with the intent to injure or 
defraud the mortgagee or assignee of 
said mortgage. The burden of proof 
is on the person removing the goods 
to show that there was no fraudulent 
or injurious intent. The best way is 
to obtain the permission of the mort- 
gagee first; in fact, most mortgages 
are so drawn as to require written per- 
mission. 2. A bill of sale conveys 
title, and personal property acquired 
thereunder may be moved at pleasure, 
unless such sale is intended to oper- 
ate as a chattel mortgage, in which 
event it would be governed by the 
principles applying to chattel mort- 
gages, as outlined above. 


Board of Supervisors not a Judicial 
Body or Court of Appeals Such as 
May Review or Set Aside a Decree of 
the Circuit Court—G. S., Mendon, 
Mich.—Three years ago, feeling my- 
self aggrieved with an unjust drain as- 
sessment, I had it returned, and when 
it came up in two years in the Cir- 
cuit Court, the papers could not be 
found in the county clerk’s office, and 
the court held the assessment to be 
illegal and ordered the tax removed. 
Now, the Board of Supervisors has re- 
assessed the tax, claiming that the 
papers were in the county clerk’s of- 
fice, but were not on file and that it 
was not necessary to have them on 
file. Is it necessary to have the pa- 
pers on file? Can the supervisors 
re-assess the tax, without first having 
the circuit court’s decree set aside?— 
According to your statement of the 
case the circuit court’ has held the 
assessment illegal, as the papers were 
not to be found. We could not pass 
upon the opinion of the court. But 
as the court has held the tax illegal, it 
ceases to be a tax, and the Board of 
Supervisors has no authority or right 
to re-assess 


Payment of City Taxes as Become 
Seller and Purchaser of Real Estate— 
Remedy Under Warranty Deed.—Sub- 
scriber, Mich.—A buys a city lot in 
September of C, who gives A a war- 
ranty deed saying the lot is free and 
clear of all incumbrances. There is, 
however, July tax against the lot 
which is not paid. Who should pay 
this tax? Is the lot holding for the 
tax, or is C, if he is responsible?—The 
answer to the above hinges on when 
the tax becomes a lien upon the land. 
The general tax law makes taxes a 
lien upon real estate on December 1 of 
the year in which they are levied. But 
this does not apply to city taxes of De- 
troit, the Supreme Court having de- 
cided that Detroit city taxes become 
a lien on July 1, when the roll comes 
into the hands of the receiver of taxes, 
And it has also been held that if the 
conveyance is previous to the date on 
which the taxes become a lien on the 
real estate the obligation to pay the 
tax is on the purchaser, but if the con- 
veyance is made after such date the 
one who sells the property must pay 
the tax. We do not know to what city 
you refer, but if in the city you speak 
of the rolls come into the hands of the 
receiver of taxes on July 1, and the 
sale was not consummated until Sep- 
tember, C should pay the tax. A’s 
proper course is to pay the tax if C 








ditions, 





refuses to do so and then sue C on the 
warranty for the amount so paid. If 
the tax is not paid, the authorities 
would make no attempt to collect from 
C, but the land would be sold for taxes 
in the usual way. 

Dogs Attacking Sheep May be Kill- 
ed When Caught;in the Act—Payment 
of Claim.—H. D. K., Rice Creek, 
Mich.—Please give the text of the law 
regarding sheep-killing dogs. 1. May 
people kill them? 2. Does the town- 
ship have to pay damages for sheep 
killed?—1. Any person may kill any 
dog that he may see chasing, worry- 
ing, wounding or killing any sheep, 
lambs, swine, cattle or other domestic 
animal out of the enclosure or imme- 
diate care of the owner or keeper. 2. 
Every township is required to levy 
a dog tax. Whenever:a person has 
sheep killed or wounded by dogs he 
may call a disinterested justice of the 
peace to view the killed or wounded 
sheep or lambs, and if satisfied the in- 
jury was done by dogs, the justice 
shall deliver to the township clerk a 
certificate of the amount of damage 
done. When the township board 
meets in April they must examine 
these certificates and if they are sat- 
isfied the claims are just, and that 
the owner of the sheep has been un- 
able to obtain satisfaction from the 
owner of the dogs, they may order the 
payment of such claims if the dog 
tax fund be sufficient, and if it is in- 
sufficient, they may order a propor- 
tionate payment of each claim. 


Che Harkets. 


WHEAT. 














The market has been less irregular the 
past week than the previous one, but 
values have held quite steady. Trading 
is very light, and generally there would 
be a decline in prices under present con- 
but all are afraid to take the 
“bear” side at present with the out- 
come of the December option still 
hanging in the balance. The market 
closed firm Thursday, with a fair out- 
look for holders, and we should not be 
surprised to see a big advance towards 
the close of the month, perhaps the last 
two or three days. The fight between the 
Armour and Leiter people is still on, 
and until it has been fought out it will 
be hard to forsee what the future has 
in store for holders of wheat. 

The following table exhibits the daily 
closing sales of spot wheat in this mar- 
ket from November 26 to December 16 in- 


clusive: 
No.1 No. 2No.3 
White. Red. Red. 

eT Ts 93 924%, 89% 
ee rrr 91% 9% 87% 
—_ Sa es 90 914 86% 
PDD: cascvecccuccwesbose - 904 9% 86% 

DORs Dissvevcnsccvssesvess 8914, 9% 85% 
ha REESE soeee © 885Q_—s« B89%H_—s— 855 
eee eens 89, 9% B% 
pte, Po es 90 9% 86% 
ae ee 8944 9 85% 
m.. D,  cocussuawescwavae : = 91 87 
tae ee re 89% 9% 87 
PD .cdsvbesesennseanpe 91 92 88 
PD cccuscccccepyracest 91 92 88 
ae eee 9% 92 88 
wee ee pe aes - 9% 91% 87% 
e ) BES chaveese ses ba sash 91 92 88 
ee | ees Se a 91144 92% 88% 
ice. ER Sea ee 92 93 


The following is a record of the closing 
prices on the various deals in futures 
each day during the week: 


Dec. May 
i! PE Pe eee te - 92 92% 
RAMEN acseveesenvusoscanpeci 92 923% 
DEOMERY cécwssccccsvceccns sesoee WOE 9236 
DUODORY occvcnspvvoccovss pschoes BE 92 
DESUDOURD cvcsvescsespsnsvend e+. 92% 
PRIMUS. ccctésestabansp 55008 


93 933 

The visible supply of wheat on Saturday 
last in the United States and Canada 
was 34,744,000 bu, as compared with 34,- 
845,000 bu the previous week, and 54,284, 
bu at the corresponding date last year. 
The decrease for the week was 101,000 bu. 

Bradstreet’s report showed an increase 
of 383,000 bu in world’s visible wheat 
stocks. East of the Rockies wheat in- 
creased 83,000 bu. Stocks of wheat in and 
afloat for Europe increased 300,000 bu. 
Corn decreased 470,000 bu; oats, 799,000 bu. 

A cable report says that stocks of wheat 
in the hands of millers and others are 
very light, and requirements from No- 
vember 1 to end of season are estimated 
at 60,000,000 bu. 

The early sown portion of the French 
wheat crop appears to give much satis- 
faction to growers. This country has con- 
tinued to buy wheat freely on the inter- 
national market, and it seems pretty cer- 
tain that there are big requirements to 
be filled; indeed some people go so far as 
to assert that very soon the bulk of the 
demand in France will be directed to 
foreign wheat. In the meantime prices 
rule very high, both at Paris and on pro- 
vincial markets; farmers offer but meager 
quantities, and once more there is talk of 
a possibility of the import duty being re- 
duced. 

A year ago country elevators had very 
much more grain than now, and two years 
ago they contained more than twice the 
present quantity. The best information 
that can be obtained irom the farms is 
that, owing to satisfactory prices, farm- 
ers have moved their wheat more in pro- 
portion than in any recent late year. The 
prospect is, therefore, that the quantity to 
come forward will be quite as disappoint- 
ing, owing to its meagerness in the latter 
part of the season, as it has been so far 
on account of its large volume.—North- 
ba ree hag 

Beerbohm is now out with a statem 
showing that the world’s crop of wheat ry 
208,000,000 bu less than the average for the 

ast six. years and 160,000,000 bu less than 
ast year. 





Some statistics just issued from_ the 
ministry of agriculture leave no doubt 
that about fourteen governments will this 
winter and spring suffer severely from 
famine. The governments affected lie in 
the black soil zone, and are dependent al- 
most entirely on agriculture. In the 
famine of 1891 twenty governments were 
affected, including those which suffer this 
year. The preliminary statistics of the 
harvest of 1897 show a deficiency in rye, 
wheat, oats and barley of 1,000,000,000 
poods, compared with the yield of 1894. 
The last two years have also been below 
the average; and in addition to the hay 
crop, other cattle foods as well as po- 
tatoes give a very poor return this year. 
As a result the peasants must sell or kill 
their cattle and horses, leaving themselves 
absolutely helpless. 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS, 


BUTTER. 


Our local market has weakened since our 
last report, owing to largely increased re- 
ceipts, drawn out by the _ satisfactory 
prices of the previous two weeks. While 
quotations are unchanged, there is less 
strength in the market. Besides the in- 
creased receipts the warm moist weath- 
er has had a depressing effect on the 
trade. Quotations by the trade range as 
follows: Creamery, 22@23c; fancy dairy, 
16@lic; fair to good, 14@1l5c; low grades, 
9@10c per lb. The Chicago market is re- 
ported as slow, and inclined to weakness, 
but this is ascribed largely to unfavorable 
weather conditions. Values have held 
about steady, however, and no immediate 
change is looked for. Quotations in that 
market on Thursday were as _ follows: 
Creamery, extras, 22c; firsts, 19@21c; sec- 
onds , 14@l7c; June creameries, 18@19c. 
Dairies, extras, 19c; firsts, 16@18c; seconds, 
122@13c. Packing stock, fresh, 13c; roll, 
12@l4c. At New York about the same con- 
ditions exist as in this market. The de- 
mand has been very light from all sources, 
and the market is dull and irregular with 
some decline in prices. Receipts increased 
materially during the week, and this 
helped depress the market also. Quota- 
tions at the close on Thursday were as 
follows: Creamery, Western, extras, per 
Ib, 28c; do firsts, 20144@22c; do thirds to sec- 
onds, 15@20c; do State, fancy, 22c; do firsts, 
2@2lc; do thirds to seconds, 15@l8c; do 
June make, extras, 21@21%4c; do firsts, 19@ 
20c; do seconds, 16@18c; State dairy, half- 
firkin tubs, fancy, 20@21c; do Welsh tubs, 
fancy, 19@20c; dairy tubs, firsts, 17@18c; do 
thirds to seconds, 13@16c; State dairy, fir- 
kins, fancy, 19c; do fair to choice, 16@18c; 
imitation creamery, fancy, 18c; do seconds 
to firsts, 1834%@l6c; factory, fresh, extras, 
l7c; do firsts, 14@15c; do seconds, 13@13%c; 
do low grades, 12@12%4c; do June make, ex- 
tras, 144%@lic; do thirds to firsts, 124@14c; 
rolls, fresh, 12@17c. 

CHEESE. 


All markets are dull and slow, and 
while prices show little change there is a 
very slow market for everything except 
some special grades. Continued dullness 
in Liverpool has weakened eastern points. 
In this market values are unchanged, quo- 
tations ranging from 10%@lic for fair to 
choice full cream stock. At Chicago the 
market is reported slow, with sales gener- 
ally at last week's prices. Quotations at 
the close on Thursday were as follows: 
Young Americas, 7%@2%; twins, 7144@8c; 
cheddars, 7144@8c; Swiss, 9%@10%c; lim- 
burger, 7@10c; brick, 8@10%c. The New 
York market is about steady on prime full 
cream September and October cheese, and 
choice light skims for the export trade, 
but values are very low for the season. 
The New York Tribune in its weekly re- 
view of the market says: ‘“‘The current 
receipts of full cream cheese have con- 
tinued comparatively moderate, and with 
a fair demand from exporters for late ends 
the feeling was a trifle firmer during the 
latter portion of last week, with really de- 
sirable lots not obtainable below 7%c. So 
far this week, however, exporters have 
generally refused to pay more than 7c 
for best available lots, and the little busi- 
ness done has been on that basis. Ex- 
porters have shown more interest, how- 
ever, in finer cheese, and several large- 
sized lots have been taken both from plat- 
forms and from store of September and 
early October cheese on private terms, but 
generally supposed to have been at 8c. 
The home trade demand has not been a 
ras goed of much re the last week, 
and as we are now rapidly approachin 
the holiday season, it is doubtful if thers 
will be much increase in the trading until 
after the turn of the year.’’ Quotations in 
that market on Thursday were as follows: 
State, full cream, large, fancy, September, 
8%4@8%c; do late made average finest, 7c; 
do fair to good, 74@73c; do common, 64@ 
7c; do colored or white, small, fancy, Sep- 
tember, 9@914c; do late made finest, 84@ 
8%c; do common to good, 74@8c; light 
skims, small, choice, 64@6%4c; do large, 6c; 
part F ge pogen vg 6c; do large, 

> do good to prime, 444@5c; do comm 
to fair, 34@4c; full skims, 3c. wr 

At Liverpool on Thursday the finest 
white and colored American cheese was 
or. = 42s. 6d. ij cwt. of 112 Ibs, the 
same price as quoted a week 
very quiet market. — oe 
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DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 


Detroit, December 16, 1897. 


FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in 
barrels are as follows: 





SRUMEERIUD cahanocee csssubieneobsce kas Seabeeer 

MEME EDS Ce ehbbpapiies Uesbaedlscatvchavdecste vied 
SIOUME MANOMMPRD  o sc iaiciindisescdheDlided 5.50 
PR aaa sippnbsabnesy 4.00 
ee PETER renege eas 3.25 
MPMI, oasis coed vissscceiesccedcdcocaths 4.00 
Granulated corn meal..........sccceeeces 1.75 
RoR MOON MIND oc onesies aceascncnscn' 60 


on Saturday last in the United Sta 
Canada was 46,680,000 bu, moeed 


OATS.—The visible supply of this grai 
in the United States and Canada on’ Bat- 
urday last was 14,349,000 bu, as compared 
with 15,462,000 bu the pervious week, and 
11,359,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
189%. Quotations are as follows: No 2 
white, 24%c; No 3 white, 24% per bu. 

RYE.—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 3,681,000 bu, as eompared 
with 3,553,000 bu the previous week, and 


2,582,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1896. No 2 spot quoted at 46%4c per bu. 

BARLEY.—The visible supply of this 
grain in the United States and Canada on 
Saturday last was 4,889,000 bu, as com- 
pared with 4,750,000 bu the previous week, 
5.493,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1896. Quoted in their market at 75@85c per 
hundred Ibs. 

FEBRD.—Jobbing quotations on carload 
lots are as follows: Bran and coarse 
middlings, $11; fine middlings, $12; cracked 
corn, $12; coarse cornmeal, $11; corn and 
oat chop, $10 per ton. ea 

CLOVERSEED.—Prime selling at $3.15@ 
3.1746 per bu for spot, March delivery at 
$3.25; No 2 selling at $2.80@2.90 per bu. 

BUTTER.—Dairy has declined during 
the week under large receipts and rainy 
weather. Quotations are as _ follows: 
Creamery, 22@23c; fancy dairy, 16@17c; good 
to choice, 14@15¢c; common to fair, 12@13c: 
low grades, 9@10c per Ib. ‘ 

EGGS.—Quoted at 18@19c for fresh re- 
ceipts; storage lots, 13144@14c per doz, 

POULTRY.—Quoted as follows: Dressed 
turkeys, 10@lic; dressed chickens, 7@74c: 
dressed ducks, 8@9c; dressed geese, 7@8¢ 
per lb. Live poultry 1@2c per lb less. 

BEANS.—Market shows an advance, and 
holds firm at 95c@$1.00 per bu. 

APPLES.—Good fruit selling as follows 
with a fair demand: Fair, $2@2.50; Spy 
and Baldwin, $53.25; wine, $3.75; Snow, $4 
@4.25 per bbl. 

CRANBERRIES.—Selling at $8 per bbl 
ee Cod. 

BBAGES.—Quoted at $3.50@4 per ton. 

POTATOES.—Good Michigan stock sell- 
ing at 56@58c per bu in carload lots; in 
small lots 60@65c is paid.’ Market firm. At 
Cleveland fancy white varieties are quot- 
ed at 65@70c per bu; good to choice, 55@60c; 
ok peer per bu. 

NIONS.—Michigan are quoted 
60c per bu. ” . eacral 

RUTABAGAS.—Quoted at 20@25¢ per bu. 

HONEY.—Comb, new, quoted at 9@10c; 
fancy white, 11@12c per Ib. 

DRESSED HOGS.—Selling at $3.25@3.75 
TALLOW cuoted 

-—Quoted at 3144@3%4c per lb. 

DRIED FRUITS.—Evaporated apples, 
8144@9c; evaporated peaches, 10@12c; dried 
apples, 54@éc per lb. 

GAME.—Jack snipe, $1.50 per doz; gold- 
en plover, $1.50 per doz; ducks, per pair, 
canvasbacks, $1.25@1.50; mallards, 65@75c; 
redheads, 65@75c; bluebills, 30@35¢c; widgeon 
and pintails, 25c; wild geese, 50c each; rab- 
bits, 65@75c per doz; fox squirrels, 75c per 
doz; bear, 1244c per lb for carcasses, 

PROVISIONS.--Barreled pork is lower, 
other articles unchanged. Quotations are 
as follows: Mess pork, $8.75 per bbl; short 
cut mess, $10.50; short clear, $9.50; com- 
pound lard, 4%4c; family lard, 4%c; kettle 
lard, 5%c; smoked hams, 84@8%c; bacon, 
9@9144c; shoulders, 5%c; picnic hams, 5%c; 
extra mess beef, $8.75; plate beef, $9.25. 

HIDES.—Market firm. Latest quota- 
tions are as follows: No. 1 green, 714c; 
No 1 cured, 9c; No 2 green, 6c; No 2 
cured, 8c; No 1 cured calf, 10%@lic; No 
2 cured calf, 9@914c; No 1 green calf, 9c; 
No 2 green calf, 7%c per 1b; sheepskins, 
as to wool, 50@75c; shearings, 20@35c. 

HAY.—Baled quoted as follows: Best 
timothy in car lots, $8.50@9 per ton; No 
2 timothy, $7.50@8. Baled straw—Wheat 
— oats, $4 per ton; rye straw, $5 per 
on. 

COFFEE.—Revised quotations are as 
follows: Roasted Rio, ordinary 9c, fair 
lic; Santos, good 14c, choice 18c; Mara- 
caibo, 20@25c; Java, 26@30c; Mocha, 28@32c. 

OILS.—Linseed oil is higher, as is tur- 
pentine. No other changes. Quotations 
range as follows: Raw linseed, 39c; boiled 
linseed, 41c per gal, less 1c for cash in ten 
days; extra lard oil, 40¢c; No 1 lard oil, 30c; 
water white kerosene, 84c; fancy grade, 
11%c; deodorized stove gasoline. 7%4c; tur- 
pentine, 38%c per gal in bbl lots; in less 
quantities, 45@47c per gal. 

HARDW. RE.—Latest quotations are as 
follows: Wire nails $1.70; steel cut nails, 
$1.65 per cwt, new card; axes, single bit, 
bronze, $5; double bit, bronze, $8.50: single 
bit, solid steel, $6; double bit, solid steel, 
$9.50 per doz; bar iron, $1.40; carriage 
bolts, 75 per cent off list; tire bolts, 70 
and ten per cent off list; painted barbed 
wire, $1.75; galvanized do, $2.05 per cwt; 
single and double strength glass, 60 and 
5 per cent off list; sheet iron, No 24, $2.50 
per cwt; galvanized, 75 and 10 per cent 
off list; No 1 annealed wire, $1.55 rates, 
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DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET, 


Michigan Central Stock Yards. 





Friday, December 10, 1897. 
CATTLE. 

Receipts, Friday, 151 head; direct to 
butchers, 201; on sale, 131, as compared 
with 174 one week ago. Market active and 
unchanged from above quotations. Veal 
calves steady. Milch cows and springers 
“ancora itt sold 
Spicer e1ritt sold Prucha 2 bulls av 
560 at $2.75 and a fat cow weighing 1340 
at $3.50; 2 stockers to Emerson av 665 at 
$3.50; a fat bull to Caplis & Co weighing 
850 at $3.25 and a cow weighing 1020 at 
$2.40; 7 mixed butchers to Regan av 664 at 
$3.50, 2 do av 600 at $2.75, 2 heifers av 590 
at $3.15 and 8 do av 546 at $2.75. 

Hauser sold Mich Beef Co 4 mixed 
Se a ae at $2.90. 

rown & Young sold same 4 cows 
1017 at $3.10 and 1 weighing 850 at $2.50. wil 

Lovewell sold Caplis & Co 2 fat cows av 

ak at $3.25 and a steer weighing 1250 at 


Reason sold Black 3 fat heifers av 990 
re my and 3 fat cows to Marx av 1076 


a 
ae won 5 Black 4 cows av 1182 at $3.00 

and a good sausage bull weighin 

at $3.00. : acaaienes 

Roe & Holmes sold Fitzpatrick 8 steers 
and heifers av 823 at $3.75 and 6 mixed 
butchers av 973 at $3.00. 

Spicer & M sold Caplis & Co 8 mixed 
butchers av 1160 at $2.95, 3 do av 866 at 
$3.25 and 4 bulls av 737 at $2.85; 6 steers to 
Sullivan av 660 at $3.25 and 2 to McDonald 
av 1180 at $3.50, 

Swineberger sold Sullivan 4 steers av &15 
at $3.75. 


Carman sold Black 8 mixed butchers av 
708 at $3.35, 2 thin cows to Regan av 785 
at $2.0 and a bull weighing 750 at $2.75. 

Judson sold Caplis & Co 5 fat cows av 
1196 at $3.00 and 2 steers av 780 at $3.50. 

Kenney sold Black 2 cows av 1065 at $3. 
Fox & Bishop sold Sullivan 18 mixed 





stockers av 751 at $3.50. 
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SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Receipts Friday, 359; one week ago, 315. 
‘Market active. and strong. The highest 
price to-day was $5.50 for.a small bunch 
of choice lambs av 92 lbs.; balance as 
noted. 

Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beef Co 14 
lambs av 84 at $5.00 and 22 fat butchers 
av 124 at $4.00. 

Carman soid Hammond, S & Co 45 
lambs av 838 at $5.00. 

Younger & Moore sold Fitzpatrick 12 
choice lambs av 92 at $5.50. 

McRoberts sold Sullivan Beef Co 22 
lambs av 7 at $4.70. 

Spicer & M sold Mich Beef Co 31 lambs 
av 69 at $5.10, 12 do av 66 at $3.00 and 10 
mixed at 88 at $3.59. 

Messmore sold Monaghan 29 mixed av 73 
at $3.35 and 30 lambs to Young av 7 at 


McMullen sold Monaghan 30 mixed av 
97 at $4.25. 

Hauser sold same 20 mixed av 87 at $4.00. 

Spicer & M sold Hammond, S & Co 42 
most lamks av 69 at $4.65. 

HOGS. 

Receipts Friday, 3,976, as compared with 
5,811 one week ago. Market active and 
strong to 5c higher than above quotations. 
Bulk sold at yrices ranging from $3.25 to 


$3.2734. 

Fox & Bishop sold Parker, Webb & Co 
1383 av 192 and 111 av 208 at $3.27%. 

Roberts & Spencer sold same 99 av 212 
at $3.25. 

a & Holmes sold same 76 av 201 at 


Brown sold same 56 av 196 at $3.25. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 21 av 179 and 
66 av 220 at $3.25. 

F W Horner sold same 124 av 228 at $3.25. 

Buck sold same 52 av 202 and 59 av 190 
at $3.25. 

Harwood sold same 115 av 19 at $3.25. 
‘ a & Holmes sold same 61 av 226 at 
Judson sold same 57 av 212 at $3.25 and 
90 av 186 at $3.25. 

Fox & Bishcp scld same 94 av 190 and 
64 av 198 at $3.25. 

Kenney sold Hammond, S & Co 58 av 
206 at $3.25. 

Parsens & H sold same 134 av 203 at 


20%. 
McMullen sold same 31 av 223, 93 av 227, 
42 av 244 at $3 27% and 73 av 210 at $3.25. 
Luckie sold same 127 av 206 at $3.27. 
Spicer & M sold same 42 av 224 at $3.2714. 
Bullen sold same 128 av 211 at $3.25. 
Nixon sold same 7 av 190 at $3.27%. 
McRoberts sold same 48 ay 232 at $3.25. 
La Duke soid same 34 av 212 at $3.23. 
Horne & R sold same 68 av 236 at $3.2744. 
Hauser sold same 126 av 201, 33 av 3 
141 av 200 and 29 av 230 at $3.27%, 
McMullen sold same 80 av 212 at $3.27%4. 
Robb sold same 66 av 212 at $3.2714. 
Cassey sold same 87 av 209 at $3.25. 
Green sold Sullivan 118 av 173 at $3.30. 
Patrick & P sold same 70 av 190 at $3.25. 
Moore sold same 9) av 217 at $8.25. 
Spicer & M soid same 638 av 201 at $3.25. 





December 16, 1897. 
CATTLE. 


kteceipts Wednesday and Thursday, 474; 
. direct A butchers, 46; on sale, 428, as com- 

pared. with 390 one week ago. Of good 
average butcher quality. <A few sold 
Wednesday brought about last week's 
prices. Trade opened active and higher 
Thursday atl sold early, closing firm. 
Five dollars was top price to-day for 2 
choice steers av 1,165 lbs, and one weigh- 
ing 1,420 lbs; $4.60 for 5 do av 1,252 lbs, and 
$4.30 for 2 heifers av 1,266 lbs; but the 
bulk changed hands at. prices ranging 
from $3.00 to $4.25; old cows and common 
butchers, $2.50 to $3.00; bulls, good fair 
butchers, $3.00 to $3.60; light to good, $2.50 
to $2.90; stockers and feeders, $3.00 to 
$3.90. Veal calves—Receipts, 45; one week 
ago, 73; active at,$5.00 to $6.00 per 100 Ibs. 
Milch cows and springers, weak to shade 
lower; sales at $30.00 to $50.00 each. 2 

EB. O. Knapp sold Magee 7 cows av 1025 
at $2.70, a bull to Moore weighing 750 at 
$3.00 and 5 mixed to Sullivan av 1154 at 
$3 


ve & Holmes sold Robinson 6 mixed 
butchers av 938 at $3.25, 2 choice steers av 
1165 at $5.00, 9 mixed butchers av 775 at 
$3.35 and a fat cow weighing 1240 at $3.35. 

Bergin & T sold Mich Beef Co 5 fat 
cows av 1020 at $3.05. ‘ 

H. H, Howe sold McIntyre 2 heifers av 
655 at $3.10, a good sausage bull to Mich 
Beef Co weighing 1440 at $3.10, a heifer 
weighing 959 at $4.10 and 4 common butch- 
ers av 962 at $2.80. 2 

Lawson sold Marx 2 steers av 870 at $3.75 
and:3 light butchers av 593 at $3.25. 

Joyce & Son sold Schleicher 10 steers 
and heifers av 803 at $3.90. 

Burden solid Mich Beef Co 2 bulls av 
665 at $3.10 and 1 do weighing 1100 at $2.85. 

Ackley sold same 5 fat cows av 936 at 
$3.25, 5 do heifers av 976 at $4.10, a bull 
weighing 680 at $2.50 and 5 fat steers av 
1252 at $4.60. 


Clark & B sold Fitzpatrick 6 mixed 
Ms oo av 1005 at $3.60 and 25 do av 889 
at $3.60. 

Lawson sold Caplis & Co 3 mixed butch- 
ers av 993 at $3.05. 

Geo. Spencer sold Mich Beef Co 3 fat 
heifers av 1256 at $4.30, 5 do av 786 at $3.85 
and 3 cows av 1143 at $2.00. 

Glenn sold Fellows 12 feeders av 760 at 


3.70. 

Lord sold Black 25 steers and heifers av 
864 at $3.97% and a choice steer to Sulli- 
van weighing 1420 at $5.00. 

Wm Haley sold Schleicher 12 mixed 
butchers av 721 at $3.20. 

Saunch sold Robinson a fat bull weigh- 
ing 2250 at $8.40. 

Dillon sold Pickering 8 stockers av 690 
at_ $3.50. 

Stil & C sold Caplis & Co 2 fat cows 
av 1435 at $3.50 and 2 fat heifers av 1275 
at $4.50. 

Pinkney sold Mich Beef Co a fat heifer 
weighing 910 at $4.00 and a cow weighing 
1110 at $2.50. 

Weeks so:d same 3 mixed butchers av 
866 at $3.50. ; 

Lamorezux & L sold same a fat bull 
weighing 1720 at $3.60, 4 heifers av 680 at 
.60, 2 steers av 940 at $4.25, 3 cows av 
$3.00 at $3.25 and a buii weighing 900 at 


Dennis sold Sullivan 16 steers av 1040 at 
$4.10 and a cow to Caplis & Co weighing 
1010 at $2.85. 
aww sold Costelo 2 steers av 745 at 


Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 2 oxen av 
205 at $3.50 and 2 cows av 910 at $3.00. 





Burden sold Mich Beef Co 4 steers and 
heifers av 772 at $3.80. 

Spicer & M sold Cook & Fry 6 steers 
av 80 at $3.70 and 3 mixed av 866 at $3.2. 

Kelsey sold Mich Beef Co a fat bull 
weighing 729 at $3.00, a heifer weighing 
806 at $4.00 and 3 cows av 1250 at $3.25. 

York soid Fitzpatrick 26 mixed butch- 
ers av 814 at $3.50 and 4 do av 882 at $3.00, 
2 cows to Marx av 1015 at $3.00 and 8 
mixed butchers av 718 at $3.50. 

Roe Holmes sold Schleicher 6 light 
butchers av 566 at $3.20 and 3 stockers to 
Houghton av 593 at $3.50. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Receipts Thursday, 450; one week ago, 
623; of good average quality. Market act- 
ive and higher. Range of prices: Choice 
lambs, $5.80@6.00; good to choice, $5.30@ 
$5.75; light to good, $4.75@5.25; good mixed 
lots, $4.50@5.00; fair to good mixed butch- 
<= $3.35@4.40; culls and common, $2.75@ 


Burden sold Mich Beef Co 7 mixed av 
89 at $4.30. 

Lord sold Hammond, S & Co 46 choice 
lambs av 8% at $6.00. 

Taggart sold Sullivan Beef Co 29 lambs 
av 86 at $5.80. 

Spicer & M sold Monaghan 31 mixed av 
76 at $4.35. 

Clark & B sold Fitzpatrick 13 lambs av 
64 at $5.00, 16 av 88 at $5.50 and 8 culls av 
81_at $3.00. 

Sharp sold Black 16 mixed av 72 at $3.25. 

oe Bros sold Fitzpatrick 19 av 88 


$5.00. 
Weeks sold Sullivan Beef Co 22 av 91 
at $4.12%4. 
Bergen sold Fitzpatrick 17 av 82 at $5.00. 
Roe Holmes sold Robinson 15 lambs 
av 68 at $5.35. 
a sold Hiser 55 mixed av 79 at 


Jayce sold Sullivan Beef Co 22 av 105 
a .55. 

Mayer sold Fitzpatrick 38 lambs av 97 
at $5.60. 


HOGS. 


Receipts Wednesday and Thursday, 3,- 
06: one week ago, 6,857. Quality only 
fair. Market opened active Wednesday, 
sales at $3.30; Thursday trade opened 
strong to 5c higher; prices ranged at $3.30 
@3.35; bulk at $3.35: stags, 1-3 off; roughs, 
$2.60@3.10; pigs, $3.35@3.50, closing firm and 
— higher than prices paid last Fri- 
ay. 

E O Knap sold Parker, Webb & Co 39 
av 206 at $3.35. 

Mayer sold same 65 av 189 at $3.35. 
Stephens sold same 86 av 176 and 5 av 
238 at $3.35. 

Ackley sold same 33 av 27 at $8.35. 
Lamoreaux sold same 52 av 186 at $3.35. 
Roe & Holmes sold same 53 av 212 at 


Spicer & M sold same 89 av 190 at $3.35. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 80 av 194, 86 av 
229 and 31 av 215 at $3.35. 

Harger sold same 62 av 1% at $3.32%4. 

Henderson sold same 97 av 182 at $3.35. 

Young sold same 38 av 214 at $3.30. 

Clark & B sold same 50 av 240 and 39 
av 190 at $8.35. 

Haley sold same 73 av 212 at $3.35. 

Spicer & M sold same 122 av 200 at $3.35. 

Pinkney Ne R S Webb 83 av 209 and 67 


av 208 at $3.35. 
Stoll sold same 57 av 190 at $3.32%. 
Reason sold same 40 av 177 at $3.35. 
Taggart sold same 130 av 180 at $3.35. 
ssp & M sold Farnum 55 av 191 at 


Kelsey sold Sullivan 153 av 179 and 18 
av 353 at $3.32%4. , 

Ansty sold same 115 av 161 at $3.32. 

Bergen sold same 81 av 165 at $3.35. 

Bishop Bros sold same 148 av 181, 38 av 
182 and 14 av 289 at $3.35. 

Sharp sold same 110 av 179 at $3.35. 

Hawley sold same 9% av 166 and 17 av 
292 at $3.35. 

Howe sold same 65 av 162 at $3.35. 

Joyce sold same 44 av 139 at $3.35. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 106 av 175 and 
29 av 180 at $3.35. 

Perry sold same 44 av 190 at $3.3. 

Horner sold same 76 av 172 at $3.35. 

Burden sold same 9 av 169 at $3.35. 

Haley sold Sullivan 42 av 142 at $3.35. 

Messer sold same 165 av 162 at $3.32%4. 

Patrick & Pline sold Hammond, S & Co 
59 av 207, 79 av 181 and 72 av 187 at $3.35. 





OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 





East Buffalo, December 16, 1897. 


Cattle.—Receipts of cattle on Monday 
last were 7,326, as compared with 5,236 the 
same day the previous week, and ship- 
ments were 3,224, as compared with 3,464 
for the same day the previous week. The 
market on Monday opened steady to firm 
for good fat light cattle, and best heavy 
smooth fat steers; medium lots and plaim 
half-fed steers slow at a decline; bulls 
and oxen held about steady, as did fat 
cows and heifers; stockers and feeders 
were steady for good lots, but common 
grades were easier; milch cows and 
springers were in good supply and lower. 
Since Monday the market has been easy 
for heavy cattle, while others held about 
steady at Monday’s prices. Quotations at 
the close on Wednesday were as follows: 
Export and Shipping Steers.—Choice to 
fancy Christmas steers, $5.25@5.50; prime 
to extra choice finished steers, 1,400 to 
1,475 lbs, $4.60@4.90; prime to choice steers, 
1,200 to 1,400 lbs, $4.35@4.50; good to choice 
fat steers, 1,200 to 1,400 Ibs, $4.15@4.30; good 
to choice fat smooth steers, 1,100 to 1,200 
lbs, $4.10@4.20; green coarse and rough fat 
steers, 1,000 to 1,350 Ibs, $3.65@4.15. Butch- 
ers Native Cattle—Fat smooth dry fed 
steers, 1,050 to 1,150 lbs, $4.15@4.25; fat 
smooth dry fed light steers, 900 to 1,000 Ibs, 
$4.00@4.10; green steers, thin to half fat- 
tened, 1,000 to 1,400 lbs, $3.50@4.00; fair to 
good steers, 900 to 1,000 lbs, $3.60@4.00; 
choice smooth fat heifers, $3.90@4.30; fair 
to good fat heifers, $3.25@3.75; light thin 
half fat heifers, $3.15@3.25; good smooth 
well-fattened butcher cows, $3.40@3.60; fair 
to good butcher cows, $2.75@3.25; common 
old shelly cows, $2.00@2.75. Native Stock- 
ers, Feeders, Bulls and Oxen.—Feeding 
steers, good style, weight and extra qual- 
ity, $3.90@4.25; feeding steers, common to 
only fair quality, $3.40@3.75; good quality 
yearling stock steers, $3.65@3.90; stock 
heifers common to choice, $2.75@3.10; ex- 
port weight bulls, fat and smooth, $3.75@ 
4.00; good fat smooth butchers bulls, $3.35 
@3.60; fair to good sausage bulls, $2.75@3.60; 
fair to good sausage bulls, $2.75@3.25; thin, 
old and common bulls, $2.50@2.70; stock 
bulls, mae ag fat smooth young oxen, to 
good lots fit for export, $4.00@4.40;; fair to 
fairly good partly fattened young oxen, 

common and poor oxen, 


- $3.25@3.90; o 
$2.25@3.00. Milkers and Springers.—Milk- 





ers, strictly fancy, $45@55; milkers, good to | 


choice, $38@44; milkers, fair to good, $28@ 
36; milkers, poor to fair, $20@25; springers, 
strictly fancy, $42@46; springers, fair to 
good quality, $35@40; common milkers and 
springers, $14@30; old rimmer cows, $8@12. 
Veal Calves.—Veals, choice to extra, $6.75 
@7; veals, good to choice, $6@6.50; veal 
calves, common to fair, $5.25@5.75; heavy 
fed_ and buttermilk calves as to quality, 
$3.75@4.50; grass calves, $3.00@3.50. 

Thursday the market ruled steady to 
firm at unchanged prices. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts, Monday, 
were 13,000, as compared with 14,400 the 
previous Monday; shipments were 9,000, 
as compared with 9,400 same day the pre- 
vious week. The market was active and 
strong Monday at an advance of 15@20c 
per hundred on lambs, as compared with 
the close of the week. ‘Ine advance in- 
cluded about all grades of lambs. Sheep 
held about steady, being in rather light 
demand. A number of fancy lambs were 
on sale and brought from $6.25@6.40 per 
hundred. Since Monday receipts have 
been only fair, but the demand for lambs 
fell off. and values dropped 15@25c on 
lambs, mainly occasioned by the damp un- 
seasonable weather. Sheep ruled quiet 
but_unchanged. Quotations at the close 
on Wednesday were as follows: Choice to 
fancy native lambs, 75 to 80 lbs average, 
65.90@6.25; fair to good native lambs, $5.60@ 
0.75; good culls and common spring lambs, 

.00@5.50; common to fair cull lambs, $4.25 
@4.75; good to extra feeding lambs, $5.25@ 
5.7%.  Yearlings.—Good to choice native 
yearlings, $4.60@4.85; common to fairly 
good yearlings, $4.35@4.50; cull yearlings, 
04.15@4.25. Native Sheep.—Prime to fancy 
wethers, $4.50@4.75; good to fancy handy 
sheep, $4.25@4.50; common to fair, $3.75@4; 
culls and common, $3.00@3.75. 

Thursday the market ruled dull and 
lower; best lambs quoted at $5.85@6.00; 
culls to good, $4.25@5.75; top sheep, $4.10@ 
4.40; culls to good, $3.00@4.00; heavy fed 
western wethers, $4.60@4.%. 

Hogs.—Receipts of hogs on Monday last 
were 38,570, as compared with 59,479 for 
the same day the previous week; and 
shipments were 32,320, as compared with 
35,240 for the same day the previous week. 
With a lighter run the market opened at 
an advance of 2%@5c over Saturday’s 
range of values, but was irregular, and 
before the close prices eased off some. In 
point of quality the offerings were a good 
average. About all on sale were taken, 
but the close showed some weakness. 
Since Monday the demand has been mod- 
erate and fully supplied, with prices on 
Wednesday showing a slight decline on 
all but selected heavies and pigs. 
tions at the close were as follows: Good | 
to choice light medium grades, 16 to 190 
Ibs, $3.50; choice and selected yorkers, 135 
to 160 lbs, $3.50@3.52%; mixed packing 
grades, 180 to 200 lbs, $3.50; fair to best 
medium weight, 210 to 260 lbs, $3.50; good 
to prime heavy hogs of 270 to 300 Ibs, $3.50 
@3.55; fair to good dairy fed grades ends 
and grassy hogs, $3.25@3.40; roughs, com- 
mon to good, $3.00@3.15; stags, common to 
good, $2.60@2.90; pigs light, 105 to 120 lbs, 
good to prime corn fed lots, $3.60@3.65; 
pigs, thin to fair light weights, 75 to 100 
bs, $3.45@3.55; pigs, skips and common 
light and undesirable lots, $3.25@3.40. 

Thursday the market was strong to a 
shade higher; all good hogs sold at a 
range of $3.5@3.60 per hundred. .. 





CHICAGO. . 
Union Stock Yards, December 16, 1897. 

Cattle.—Receipts for last week were 46,- 
995 head, as compared with 63,348 the pre- 
vious week and 55,940 for the correspond- 
ing week in 1896. The week opened with 
a big decrease in receipts, and the result 
was a sort of panic among buyers. Prices 
were widely uneven, veteran salesmen and 
veteran buyers reporting the same any- 
where from 20c to 40c higher than say last 
Wednesday and Thursday, and strong 2c 
higher than on Friday. This advance 
covered everything in the beef line. A 
few lots of Christmas steers sold up to 

50. Up to, and including Wednesday, 
receipts this week were 23,913, as compared 
with 36,959 for the same days last week, a 
decrease of about 13,000 head. But the 
market was slow on Wednesday for the 
general run of cattle, although holiday 
stock sold at the highest price of the 
week. Stock suitable for dressed beef and 
export purposes was firm. Butchers’ stock 
sold about steady. Steers ranged from 
$4.05@$5.65; stockers, i .00; heifers, 
$3.25@4.10; canners went at $2@2.40; medium 
cows, $2. 3; fat cows and heifers, $3.25@ 
4.50; bulls, $2.40@3.75. Calves lower than a 
week ago, with sales at $5@6.10 for fair to 
tops; values 30@50c lower than last week. 
Sales of Christmas steers included 19 head, 
averaging 1,804, at $5.65; 17 black yearlings, 
averaging $1,205, at $5.60; 18 heavy steers, 
averaging 1,659, at $5.50; 19, averaging 1,- 
541 at $5.30. 

Receipts Thursday estimated at 11,000; 
best grades ruled steady; others weak 
to 10c lower; steer cattle ranged from 
$3.70 to $5.25; cows and heifers, $1.75 to 
$4.40; stockers and feeders, $3.00 to $4.25., 

Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts last week 
were 61,669, as compared with 69,634 for 
the previous week, and 51,244 for the cor- 
responding week in 1896. Business opened 
Monday with trade active, with prices 
steady to a trifle lower on sheep, and 
strong to a trifle higher on lambs. Ewes 
and common mixed lots, $3.60@3.80; fair to 
good mutton sheep, $4.25@4.50;. yearlings, 
$4.50@4.80. Lambs sold at 5.70@5.80; fair to 
good, $5.25@5.60; common, $5@5.10. A few 
lots of feeding lambs sold at $5@5.10. Large 
lots of common Mexican sheep, mostly 
ewes, sold at $3.60. Up to and including 
Wednesday, receipts this week have been 
41,321, as compared with 42,701 for the same 
days last week. Wednesday sheep were 
10@1lic lower; the ordinary run of fair to 
ness, headache, sour stom- 
out pain or gripe. Sold by all druggists. 25 cents. 


ach, indigestion, constipa- 
The only Pills to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 








Cure all liver ills, bilious- = B T 
tion. They act easily, with- 5 5 





good western or native lambs only about 
steady; holiday lambs sold for the highest 
price for a long time. Fair to good sheep, 
natives or westerns, sold at $4@4.25; prime 
native and western yearlings, $4.40@4.60; 
prime Mexican yearlings, $4.60@4.80; Mex- 
icans were 10c lower than yesterday. Fair 
to good lambs, $5.15@5.25; a lambs 
$5.40@5.65; Christmas lambs, $5.80@6.20 

On Thursday estimated receipts 
11,000; market steady to strong. 

Hogs.—Receipts last week were 224,068, 
as compared with 212,967 the previous 
week in 1896. The market opened Mon- 
day with a slight falling off in receipts, 
and fairly active. Some sales were at an 
advance of 5c oyer Saturday’s figures, but 
there was some weakness before the close. 
Rough and common packers sold at $3.10@ 
3.25; prime packers and good mixed, $3.30; 
an occasional load with a butcher weight 
top brought $3.35. Prime mediums, butch- 
er weights, and shippers, $3.35@3.40; sever- 
al at 33.42%, and a few at $3.45. Light 
little pigs were scarce and sold around 
$8.25. Up to, and including Wednesday, re- 
ceipts this week have been 85,685, as com- 
pared with 121,253, a decrease of about 
36,000. The market opened at an advance 
of 5c, and most sales were made at the 
advance; before the close, however, prices 
settled back to their former range. 
Rough packers sold around $3.10@3.20; 
prime packers and good mixed, $3.25@3.30, 
once in a while a load with a butcher 
weight top at $3.35; prime mediums, butch- 
er weights, and_ shippers, $3.3714@3.45; 
prime light, $3.35@3.40. Pigs, $3.20@3.25. 

Thursday receipts were estimate at 
23,000; market ruled active and 5c higher; 
light, $3.30@3.4714; mixed, $3.35@3.50; heavy, 
$3.20@3.50; rough, $3.20@3.25. 


were 
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; A FARM 
i PAPER 


ought to be as reliable a guide to the farmer as 
the dictionary is to the student. If your land 
does not produce well; nor your animal thrive; 
nor your tree or vine bear fruit, the farm paper 
should find the reason and point the: way to 
better results. The 


Pural New-Yorker 


is doing this for its readers every day. We 
would like to do it for you. Write us your 
question or difficulty, and we will get you the 
advice and experience of the best-informed 
men in the country on that particular subject. 
It need cost you nothing. Send us $1.00 fora 

year’s subscription. Read the paper three 
; months—thirteen weeks. Then if you are not 


: 
: 
; 
i 


satisfied, we will return your full dollar. Send 
your dollar to-day ; it will put money into you: 


pocket later on. ‘ 
THE RURAL NEW-YORKER 
409 Peari Street NEW YORK 
‘Yeceececeecececececececes” 
For $1.75 we will send it and Michigan 
Farmer, both one year. 


5 95c "RAS? SHELLER 


Tuis is the most simple and effeetive 
-) arrengement for shilling corn ever 
made, There are 
only @ pieces in the 
\ entire machine 
main frame, shell 
disc, shaft, ten- 











sion, ring and 
crank. This sheller sep- 
arctes the corn from the 
ech, and deposits the 
< eern in the box on 
~ whichit is mounted and 
S— tthe cob ouside. It hasa 
perfect tension that can 

be adjust_d instantly, will 

shell all_ sized ears, pop corn to the largest 
southern dent. Weichs 12 lbs. Sent to any address, by 
freight, on receipt of 95 Cents. _For all kinds of Corn 
Bhellers send for our Free Agricuitur | Implemen prow And 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc. ) CHICACO,ILL 
(Bears, back & Co. are thoroughly re\iable—Editor.) 


A Few Choicely Bred Jersey Cows 
and Bull Calves for Sale. 


A daughter, a son, a granddaughter, and two 

grandsons of Maud Signal 2d,A J.C. C. No. 68364, 

has a record of 22 lbs. and 4 oz. butter in seven days. 
Address J. H. KILBOURNE. Big Rapids, Mich. 


~ WANTED, ACENTS 


to sell to farmers the only Dividing Board for Mow- 

ing Machines that will not drag grass in bunches, 

A good thing for farmers’ sons. Send forterms to 
J. BORLTON HAYES, Moorestown, N. J. 


GHEAP FARMS. Stan oN A Omen 


you one Wi 
a small payment down, the balance on long time, a 
little each year. Come and see us or write 

THE CROSWELL COMPANY 




























Croswell, Sanilac: Co., Mich. 
RAW FURS Wanted. 723 72; 


to J.G@. DILUIN, West rhiladelphia, Pa. 





Established 1866. JOHN HUGHES. 
HIRAM WALTZ, 


SWOPE, HUCHES, | Joun Bensrzan. 
WALTZ & BENSTEAD* 


live Siock Commission Mevchonls, 


No. 4 Exchange Building, 
EAST BUFFALO, New York. 














WM. H. COHEN & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
229 and 231 Washington Street, New York. 
OUR SPECIALTIES: 
Game, Poultry, Mushrooms, 
Furs, Calves, Nuts. — 
Gingseng, Spring Lambs, Live Quail. 














HAY—OATS—HAY 


We want 25 Cars Hay; 25 Cars No. 2 White 


\e le oats Write us. 
OO HNL DI XTER & CO.. Detroit. Mich. 





Send consignments of Eggs. Butter. Poultry, Fruit, etc., to 


HOGS! CAWLEY BROS. & CO., 
@ Commission Merchants - - 
PROMPT RETURNS. REFERENCE—MICHIGAN FARMER 


Detroit, Mich. 
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Horticultural. 


For The Michigan Farmer. 
MY EXPERIENCE IN GROWING 
SMALL FRUIT. 








Ten years ago I began to raise small 
fruit. In the fall I prepared twelve 
rods of ground, manuring it well. In 
the spring I bought first-class straw- 
berry plants. These were set eighteen 
inches apart in rows four feet apart. 


To plant my ground required 600 
plants. These cost me $10. During 
the summer the ground was hoed and 
kept free from weeds and by fall the 
rows were nicely matted. 

When the ground froze the rows 
were covered with basswood sawdust; 
the coarsest of this was raked between 
the rows in the spring. The first 
season brought plenty of nice ripe 
berries. 

After the crop was harvested the 
vines were mowed and the thickly 
matted rows were narrowed to a foot 
in width by cultivating between them. 
Late in the fall the ground was again 
manured between the rows. 

The following summer also brought 
a fine crop of berries. That year, not 
counting what was used in my family, 
I harvested $50 worth. 

I now began to think that with 
more lend it would pay to raise small 
fruit, so I bought four acres of sodded 
ground. I worked a quarter of this 
up in good shape. Set it, as at first 
but using my own runners, from plants 
which had grown their second crop. 

This was my first mistake, but I 
had not yet discovered it. 1 cultivated, 
weeded and covered as before. The 
spring brought every appearance of a 
good crop. 1 began to figure, if twelve 
rods of ground bring $30, forty rods 
will bring—— But when the crop 
began to ripen there were quantities 
of scrubs not fit for market, and very 
tew fine berries. 

The twelve rods, now in its third 
year, bore a fine crop as before, but 
not so large. 

1 kept no account of the amount 
sold that season but began to try to 
discover the cause of the failure. 

By reading and talking with men 
of experience, 1 found 1 had made 
the mistake in using runners from 
plants having grown their second 
crop. 

I then prepared half an acre of 
ground, and as my own plants were 
now run out, 1 bought 4,0vU plants of 
different varieties at a cost of $dv. 

I had now learned my first lesson. 
After that, I used the first year’s 
runners, taking up all in the row ex- 
cept the old plants and the newest 
runners. These I plowed under, as 
they are too weak to give the best 
results. 

I do not use barnyard manure now 
on my strawberry ground because it 
brings so large a crop of weeds. 

Now, after harvesting two crops of 
berries, I plow the vines under, and 
the last of August or the first of Sep- 
tember, sow the ground to rye. 

The following spring when rye is 
about three feet high, I plow it under, 
roll the ground well and set out to 
plants. 

In the spring I sow it well with 
unleached ashes, using about fifty 
bushels to the acre, the same as plaster 
would be used. This saves much labor 
in hoeing and weeding, also keeps the 
ground in good shape. I have been 
very successful in always having nice 
large berries. : 

I have only given my experience 
with strawberries. Aside from these, 
I set my four acres to asparagus, 
currants, gooseberries, red and black 
raspberries and blackberries. 

The blackberries I consider the most 
profitable. This year from one-eighth 
of an acre, mostly the Manawaska va- 
riety, a large round berry, I sold 500 
quarts at an average of 7c per quart. 

Being unable to buy more iand I 
leased twenty acres, which is also set 
mostly to small fruit, including 300 
peach trees and 150 grape vines. 

These have not yet borne much 
fruit, but look well. 


Gratiot Co., Mich. J. D,. McCRIMMON. 





There is a warning in the following 
paragraph which should be heeded by 
farmers and fruit growers: 

The Canadians, who, at the begin- 
ning of the season, virtually held the 
British apple market in their hands, 
have lost their grip through foolish 
greed which induced them to ship 
large quantities of “culls” faced with 
good fruit. 





HOME-MADE REFRIGERATOR. 


Many farmers who have ice do not 
get the most benefit out of it possible 
because they do not make proper pro- 
vision to utilize it. Often they have 
not the means to purchase a regular 
refrigerator and so go without any- 
thing of the kind, This summer 1 
saw one made after the fashion of 
the illustration (Fig. 1). It is not only 
simple but quite easily constructed 
by any person who has a few tools. 
Such a refrigerator will more than pay 
for material used to construct it, in 
one season, by the saving of ice, and 
the refrigeration will be just as good 
as in any patent affair. 

The class of material used may de- 
pend entirely upon where it is to be 
kept, as any rough lumber will answer 
for the outside, but the inside lining 
should be of either Georgia pine or 
poplar, made from 4inch stuff. Use 
2x4 hemlock for the posts and centers, 
so that there will be four inches of 
space to fill with sawdust all around 
and on bottom. 





Fig. 1. 

The top lid is just the size of the 
interior area and made from rough ma- 
terial in wide boards and crossed with 
matched lumber like that used for lin- 
ing. The top boards of lid are 14 inch- 
es wider and longer than the interior 
measurement, while the matched lum- 
ber is cut to fit into the opening. This 
opening is to put in the ice-box, lined 
with galvanized iron as shown in fig. 2. 

The box is made twelve inches 
shorter and six inches narrower than 
the interior, so that plenty of room 
will be allowed for circulation. The 
side boards are just the length of the 
long way inside, and are held to their 
place by cleats nailed on inside. The 
depth is just one foot and the area 
can be made to suit the size one needs 
for ice. The hight of the refrigerator 
should depend on the size needed. For 
a refrigerator 3 feet wide and 2 feet 
deep or back, a hight of 4% to 5 feet 
would be sufficient, 


























a ROR 
Fig. 2. 


The frame for the door should fit 
tight and be made on a slight bevel 


| all around. The door is made of 1x4- 


inch lining, doubled, with air space 
between, by using three boards be- 
tween and nailing togetker and edges 
cut with same bevel as door frame, 
but should have strip nailed on all 
four edges to insure tight fit when 
closed. Shelves may be put in so they 
can be removed and cleaned, but 
should be made ot strips so that cir, 
culation will not be interfered with 
when in use. 
GEO. E. SCOTT. 





For The Michigan Paniniee. 
FRUIT NOTES. 





Two or three decades ago there was 
a great demand for the Steel’s Red ap- 
ple for orchards. Those who were set- 
ting trees must have this variety on 
the list, and if they were grafting it 
was what was wanted for scions. But 
we do not find many of the trees now. 
They did not come true to name. Ina 
majority of cases we think they were 
Baldwins. 

Some years ago a representative 
from one of the large nurseries on be- 





ing asked why so few of the trees 
which were sold for Steel’s Red had 
proven to be of that variety, admitted 
that the companies had made a 
practice of substituting the Baldwin, 
even though they had a stock of the 
former. The reason for this, he 
claimed, was because the Steel’s Red 
was not a thrifty tree and customers 
were quite apt to be disappointed. Not 
so with the Baldwin. This tree would 
grow vigorously and though not what 
it pretended to be was likely to prove 
satisfactory when it came into bearing. 
He could get the tree if it was especial- 
ly demanded, but his instructions were 
to sell the Baldwin in its place if he 
could. 

We were recently speaking about 
this scheme of the nurserymen to an 
experienced orchardist, and were told 
that in his opinion the companies had 
done their patrons a kindness, as the 
Steel’s Red was not desirable for the 
orchard, The flavor was excellent, but 
the tree was hard to start, a slow 
grower and a very shy bearer. “Set 
out a few trees for home use,” was his 
advice, “but don’t try to raise the apple 
for market. Set the Baldwin, Green- 
ing or Spy instead.” 

Perhaps the Steel’s Red does well in 
some localities. It might reasonably 
be expected to do so. We have now 
and then seen trees that were doing as 
well as they should in the way of bear- 
ing this handsome and highly-flavored 
fruit, but this was only for one year. 
How well these trees could be depend- 
ed upon for a succession of seasons we 
do not know. Wherever it does suc- 
ceed well it ought to be a favorite. 

* * * 


The Northern Spy has been largely 
planted, but has not always met with 
favor. The complaint has been that 
the fruit is too easily bruised. It is 
true that it will not stand such usage 
as the Baldwin, but it will stand as 
much as an apple ought to. In some 
of the best managed orchards apples 
are handled as carefully as though 
they were eggs. Such fruit is sold asa 
fancy product and brings a fancy 
price. The cost of the harvesting is 
greater than when done in the ordin- 
ary manner, but the results warrant 
the outlay. Among those who are wil- 
ling to take extra pains in picking and 
packing the Spy is in high favor. 

Another trouble with the Spy is 
found in its slowness to mature. The 
tree needs, we are told, about twenty- 
five years of growth before it will pro- 
duce much fruit. But when it gets its 
roots deep into the ground it is pre- 
pared to feed abundant crops for a long 
period of years. It is this shyness in 
bearing that has caused many to be- 
come discouraged and graft the trees 
to varieties which mature quickly. We 
believe, however, that this is usually 
unfortunate for the owner. By the 
time these grafts are ready for bearing 
the original trees would, in most cases, 
had they been left alone, been mature 
enough to produce satisfactory crops 


‘of a superior fruit. 


A man who has had considerable ex- 
perience with the Spy advocates set- 
ting the trees no nearer than forty feet 
in the row. This would mean only 
twenty-seven trees to the acre if set in 
squares, or thirty if the hexagonal 
plan is followed. For large, old trees 
this may be close enough. The dis- 
couraging feature is the long waiting 
necessary before much is to be expect- 
ed in the way of fruit, but after such 
an orchard has begun to bear it should 
be good for a long time. 

The Baldwins can be planted two 
rods apart, which gives forty trees to 
an acre if in squares and forty-five in 
hexagons. The trees should soon be- 
gin to bear, and might be expected to 
be a source of profit long before the 
Spies were ready. But if the trees 
have done well we doubt if they are, on 
the average, of much value after thirty 
years, at least we judge so from the 
orchards we have seen. Then which 
is the better plan to follow, plant the 
quick-growing varieties and get what 
we can out of them in the shortest 
time possible, or plant long-lived 
varieties and trust to the distant fu- 
ture? Perhaps a combination of the 
two would be desirable in the majority 
of cases. 

* * 8 

An experiment with an orchard is 
given in the American Fruit Culturist, 
which should interest some who have 
young trees. <A part of the orchard 
was sown to wheat and the remainder 
was planted to potatoes. Those in the 
wheat almost remained at a standstill. 
None of the new growth was more 
than half a foot in length and very 
little was more than one or two inches. 
Where the potatoes were the trees put 
out new shoots from eighteen inches to 


three feet long. The latter were kept 
well cultivated. In the first case one 
year was practically lost, so far as the 
trees were concerned. This was only 
one of several examples. The moral 
is obvious. Young trees need cultivat- 
ing. If any crop is grown it should be 
a low growing kind and one which ad- 
mits of frequent stirring of the soil. 
Yet grain crops are frequently seen 
around young trees. 
F. D. W. 


NOVEMBER IN THE FARMER’S 
GARDEN. 








Although the season for active gar- 
dening operations is already past for 
the present year, there are yet many 
little details that may be attended to 


which will greatly facilitate the work 
of the coming gardening season. 

If the garden is to be plowed instead 
of spaded—and if in a form that this 
can be readily done, I consider it very 
preferable to plow—my plan is to make 
the application of a heavy coat of ma- 
nure, and plow it under in autumn. 
Then when replowed or spaded over in 
spring, the manure becomes thorough- 
ly incorporated with the soil in a way 
to give the best possible results on the 
growing crop. 

One of the greatest points of ad- 
vantage in securing an advance of a 
few days’ time in getting my land 
ready for the early sowing of peas, let- 
tuce, ete., I have found in ridging the 
land by throwing out trenches some 
three feet apart, or about the width at 
which the vegetables desired are to be 
planted, to the depth of several inches. 
This furnishes a sort of drainage that 
will carry off the surface water, and 
that portion of the land thus thrown 
ur will often become dry enough to 
plant considerably in advance of what 
it would if not thus treated. 

On a clay loam I have found a heavy 
application of coal ashes to be of much 
benefit in lightening up the soil and 
rendering it more porous, and if these 
can be secured and applied now and 
either plowed or spaded under, the 
gain will be found to be more than 
ccmmensurate with the labor expend- 
ed. 


Of course, the time has now come 
when the later vegetables, such as win- 
ter cabbage, turnips, beets, carrots, 
ete., should be gathered and stored for 
winter use. And in this connection let 
me call attention to the benefit to be 
gained by packing in sand, or if more 
convenient, in common garden soil. To 
cne who has never tried this practice 
t will be a most agreeable surprise to 
find to how great an extent it will aid 
in preserving the natural crispness and 
fiavor of these vegetables. 

By the end of this month it will, in 
many sections, be time to attend to the 
mulching of strawberries if winter 
comes on as early as it frequently does 
in our northern climate. This work 
should be done as soon as the ground 
has frozen up and should not be neg- 
lected. 

And the mulching of raspberries— 
blackcaps especially—currants, goose- 
berries, etc., may be done at any time 
now, either before or after the ground 
is frozen. My rule with this class of 
plants (all except the red or sucker 
scrt of raspberries, which I think may 
be too heavily manured, but don’t be- 
lieve it possible to hurt the others with 
manure) is to apply each fall or winter 
a very heavy mulch of coarse manure 
sufficient to smother down the growth 
of grass and weeds, and for this treat- 
ment we are rewarded with such crops 
ef fruit as are never seen grown on 
helf-starved and stunted bushes. 

Delaware Co., N. Y. B. B. J. 





“BROWN'S BRONCHIAL TROCHES” are of great 
service in subduing Hoarseness and Coughs. 
Sold only in boxes. Avoid imitations. 





Special Excursion Rates via Southern 

ilway. 

Home-Seekers’ and Settlers’ Tickets, on sale 
December 7 & 21, via Southern Railway to points 
South. A great System of Railways through a 
Great Country. Also Winter Excursion Tickets 
to Florida and other Southern Resorts, sold daily 
via Louisville, Ky., or Cincinnati, O.,in connec- 
tion with Southern Railway and Q. & &. Route. 

Write for information to C. A. Baird, footing - 
Passenger Agent, Louisville, Ky.; J. C. Beam, N. 
W. Passenger Agent, 80 Adams St., Chicago, i; 
A. Whedon, Passenger and Ticket Agent, 216 


Fourth Ave., Louisville, Ky. 

CASH each WEEK the year round, if 
We PA you sell Stark Trees Outfit free. 
‘STARK NURSERY, LOUISIANA, MO., Sterk, Mo., Rockport, Ill., Dansville, N. ¥ 


WATCH AND CHA'S FOR ONE QAY’S WORK, 


Boys and Girls can a Nickel-Plated Wate! 
also a C = 11-2 ot 















No money required. 





BLUINE CO. Box 109, Concord Junction, Mass. 
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Che Poultry Dard. 


For The Michigan Farmer. 
LET US BE FAIR. 








In the poultry department under the 
title “Several Topics Discussed,” in 
the issue of The l'armer of Dec. 4th, 
appears a lengthy article over the 
name of F. M. Bronson, in which he is 
elaborate in his praise of Light Brah- 
mas, Plymouth Rocks, and some other 
varieties of fowls of truly recognized 
merit, but takes occasion to emphatic- 
ally denounce the Black Langshans. 
Mr. Bronson probably knows what he is 
talking about, but his unfortunate ex- 
perience with Black Langshans, as re- 
lated by him, with the statement that 
chicken buyers did not want them at 
all, would have a tendency to repre- 
sent the Langshan breed to be, on the 
whole, as Mr. Bronson pictures them, 
which representation would be posi- 
tively untrue. The honest experience 
of veteran breeders of Black Lang- 
shans, as well as buyers of market 
poultry, will bear me out in the state- 
ment that the Black Langshan is not 
only a hardy breed, but also an excel- 
lent market fowl, regardless of the 
fact that they have black plumage and 
dark legs. 

Mr. Bronson is perfectly excusable 
in portraying the tiany good qualities 
of the varieties of fowls he admires 
and breeds, but it is unbecoming to 
any breeder to give public utterance 
against the reputation of other breeds, 
and particularly to assail a variety of 
fowls whose honest merit and actual 
worth places them upon an equal 
with any general purpose fowl in ex- 
istence. 

The Black Langshans will stand 
upon their own merits. But let us be 


fair. 
CHARLES B. ATKIN. 
Oakland Co., Mich. 





For The Michigan Farmer, 
A FEW POULTRY THOUGHTS. 





Dear Sir:—I was much pleased in 
reading F, M. Bronson’s article in 
Dec. 4th number. In fact, I get lots 
of good out of his articles; but it 
seems to me F. M. is a little wrong. 
Supposing he had bought a bird of 
J., and J. was noted for being a first- 
class breeder, his strain being as good 
as the best, F. M. would not have 
cared if J. had got upon a barrel and 
told everybody far and near that was 
his (J.’s) strain, for F. M. would have 
had a better chance of disposing of his 
stock. We often see in advertisements 
this clause: From A.’s or B.’s strain. 
In my mind it is in no way a “rob- 
bery,” for if the birds are good both 
had ought to be glad—one that his 
birds win in the hands of his cus- 
tomers, and the other that he had the 
good sense to buy of a good breeder. 

This being a farm paper a word as 
to manure would not be out of place, 
There is lots of wasted manure in the 
farmer’s hen-coop, and it is the rich- 
est fertilizer the farmer has. I get 
from fifty hens a bushel basket full 
every week. I have troughs for my 
dropping boards; they can be double 
or single; for a single roost, boards 14 
inches wide nailed together in the 
Shape of a trough, and a 2x2 with 
rounded corners placed over the cen- 
ter for a roost. It must be 8 or 10 
inches above the sides or the hens will 
roost on the sides. For a double roost 
a foot board will have to be put in 
the bottom, with two 2x2s on top 
instead of one. Once a week take a 
shovel and an old basket, scrape the 
manure up to one end and shovel it 
into the basket. It makes a grand 
fertilizer either around trees or on the 
garden. 

Eaton Co., Mich. JULIUS GARRETT. 
SOME CRITICISMS ON CHICKENS 
AND MEN. 





To the Editor of The Michigan Farmer. 

I would like to ask friend Brown 
if he cleans out his cow and horse 
stables “every few days?’ He says 
that is the way to treat the poultry 
house; and if “one is not careful they 
will spend more time than the whole 
season’s output will amount to.” Pos- 
sibly, if he looks at it in that light, the 
same will apply to the care of ali other 
stock. If a poultry house is built as it 
should be, and has the floor it should 
have, ten minutes every morning will 
clean it perfectly clean, and its im- 
proved appearance and the evident 
comfort of the biddies, will amply re- 
pay one for the trouble, which is much 
less, to my notion, than it is to wait 
till you cannot bear to go into the hen- 
house. Hens will do just as much bet- 
ter in clean, light quarters as cows or 





horses will. I followed the “clean 
house” plan last winter—and summer, 
too, for that matter—and from Jan. 
1st to May 1st I gathered 2,424 eggs 
from 50 Barred Rock pullets. “It 
wasn’t much of a year for eggs, 
either.” I fed a hot mash in the morn- 
ing composed of two parts branand one 
part corn-meal, stirred up with boiling 
water and a stick and seasoned with 
a little salt and red pepper, a hand- 
ful of ground bone, and beef scraps; 
kept them well supplied with clean 
water and milk; for dinner they 
picked up the millet seed in the hay 
that I covered the floor with every 
morning, and for supper I gave them 
corn on the ear, well browned in the 
oven; and they gave me eggs and eggs, 
and eggs, and lots of pleasure, too, 
for I, like Priscilla Plum, love to 

“stand around and get acquainted” 
with my chicks, I just like to watch 
them, they are so bright, and busy, 
and happy, when the snow is deep 
and the wind howling outside. 

I will tell you what we did when 
it was a very “cold snap.” We had 
a little oil stove, one of those little 
lamp stoves, which we put up in one 
corner of the house, turned one of 
those large sheet-iron ash pails, like 
they usually keep in school-houses, 
over the stove, and fastened it down 
so the hens would not tip it over. It 
made it very much warmer in a short 
time. We also hung old carpet over 
the windows at night, and I did not 
have any trouble with frosted combs. 

I agree with C. P. Reynolds in re- 
gard to what he says about keeping 
better poultry. What is ruining our 
poultry market is the loads and loads 
of miserable little scrub chickens that 
are annually marketed by the farm- 
ers, without any attempt to fatten 
them or put them in good shape for 
market. Not one out of twenty is fit 
to kill, and the wonder is that the peo- 
ple in the cities do not get so disgusted 
with the poultry that is palmed off 
on them that they refuse to buy a 
chicken at all. A man that would 
never dream of taking a load of poor 
hogs to market will take a load of the 
most dilapidated looking chickens im- 
aginable without a blush. He is the 
man that don’t go in for “high fangled 
notions.” To pay a dollar for a “roost- 
er” or a “settin’”’ of eggs weuld make 
his hair stand straight up with horror. 
But I think some dim idea of the ad- 
vantage to be gained by keeping bet- 
ter chickens must sometimes pene- 
trate that thick head of his, or he 
would not be around every spring try- 
ing to “trade a settin’ of eggs” with 
someone that keeps good stock. Pos- 
sibly you may think that is pretty 
rough, but it is the truth. 

Branch Co., Mich. NELLIE REED. 





EGGS PRESERVED IN CLAY. 





Li Hung Chang’s commissariat car- 
ried with it around the world a supply 
of Chinese preserved eggs for the am- 
bassador’s special use, writes A. V. 
Mersch in Farm Poultry. “Those 
wonderful eggs,” said my friend, Mr. 
Doyle, the steward of the Waldorf, at 
which Li stopped during his sojourn in 
New York, “are not so bad after all. 
Here is one of them,” he said to me, 
knowing that I would be interested in 
it, showing me what looked like a 
piece of pumice stone, but was an 
egg encased in clay, which was given 
me by one of the cooks, and may be a 
century old for aught I know. This is 
a preserved hen’s egg. The process of 
keeping them is very primitive and 
simple, yet very effective. This is the 
way it is done: First the eggs are 
boiled hard; then while they are hot 
they are wrapped in soft clay and 
packed away. They will keep forever. 
They were brought here in bags 
packed in rice husk, some of which 
you see still clings to the clay. These 
eggs are almost black, and yolks are 
green. They chop them very fine and 
decorate most of their viands with 
them and they enter largely into all 
their sauces. The duck eggs are from 
the Pekin and Muscovy breeds. They 
are first boiled then preserved in a 
paste of charcoal which hardens them. 
These duck eggs are opened, split in 
halves and served in the half shell, 
and as old as eggs are, I assure you 
that they are delicious.” I don’t per- 
fectly understand the difference in pre- 
serving hen’s eggs and ducks’ eggs; 
but I mean to try an experiment on 
them this season, and will report my 
experience. 





Mrs. Lanford Wagner, of Genesee 
county, who has Slate colored turkeys, 
recommends them as very hardy. 





Medical men say rheumatism is the forerunner 
of heart disease. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures rheu- 
matism by its action on the blood. 








POULTRY NOTES. 





The National Fanciers’ Association, 
of Chicago, will hold their second an- 
nual show, Jan. 24th to 29th at the 2d 
Regiment armory hall, on Michigan 
avenue, Chicago, Ill. The importance 
of this show is sufficient to secure ex- 
cursion rates over the railroads, and 
anyone desirous of attending can ar- 
range for cheap transportation by ad- 
dressing the secretary, W, W. Hogle, 
1015 Benson avenue, Evanston, Ill. 

Some things are imported into the 
United States from foreign countries 
which our own farmers should pro- 
duce. During eight months of the 
present year we have bought from 
abroad over a million and a half eggs. 
During the same months of 1896 we 
bought about four and a half millions. 
With corn so abundant that we have 
no market for it, our farmers should 
have eggs to sell to the rest of the 
world after supplying this country, 
During the same eight months of 1897 
we imported nearly a hundred and 
fifty million pounds of rice and rice 
meal, 7,300,000 pounds of cheese, 21,- 
573 pounds of butter. These are a few 
of the items. All of them might have 
been raised at home. 


Next to avoiding new breeds, or 
more strictly speaking, those that have 





not thoroughly demonstrated their 
qualities, one should be careful in go- 
ing to the other extreme. Generally 
speaking, it will prove just as unsatis- 
factory to endeavor to keep up a flock 
of fowls of some unpopular breed as 
it will be to have no pure bred stock 
at all. This, of course, is speaking 
from the vantage point of an average 
farmer. If you are going to select a 
breed or variety be careful and not 
select one that is out of date. Get one 
that is more or less commonly bred 
and you will be at much less expense 
and trouble to keep up the quality of 
your stock. With varieties that are 
comparatively unknown, it is often dif- 
ficult to find a breeder from whence 
one can introduce new blood; this is a 
very important factor where one uses 
but one mating, as is the case with 
the average farmer. Don’t be afraid 
of keeping a breed or variety that your 
neighbor does. There is just as much 
chance for rivalry and something dif- 
ferent as though he were breeding 
Plymouth Rocks, Leghorns or Ham- 
burgs and you were handling Sumatra 
or Rumpless fowls or some other 
equally unknown and unbred breed. 
There is just as much satisfaction and 
much less care and expense in keeping 
well known breéds as there is with 
those known only among fanciers. 















MEN CALL WOMAN A MYSTERY. 


So She is to Them—Not so to a Woman. 





A Woman's Knowledge Saves Mrs. Ebbert From an Operation, 





A woman understands women as a man never can hope 
to. For this reason Mr 
Mass., now ‘known all over the English-speaking world, 
set to work to help her sex. 

After long and patient investigation, Mrs. Pinkham 

confirmed her own conclusions, namely: that seven- 
‘eighths of the sufferings of women are due to dis- 
orders of the uterine system. Reasoning on this line, 
she saw that the only preventive of early breaking 
down, was a specific medicine which would act 
alone on the female organism. 

This was why she prepared her excellent Vegetable Compound, which 
has been such a boon to thousands and thousands of women. 


Lydia E. Pinkham. of Lynn, 


If you have 


headaches chiefly at the topof the head, and are troubled by painfui menstrua- 
tion, dizziness, sleeplessness, backache, and that bearing-down feeling, Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound will tone up your whole system. Mrs Cus, 


D. EBERT, 330 Wood St., Reading, Pa., testifies to the 


great power of the Compound. 


‘“‘Mrs. Pinkham—I can say that your medicine has cured 
me of the pains and troubles which Thad. My case was 


a very bad one, and puzzled the doctor. 


fallen and I had terrible pains in my back andhips. 
I could hardly walk. My husband went to our fam- 
ily doctor, and he prescribed medicine for me, but 
I found no relief, and grew worse instead of better. V 
The doctorexamined me and wanted to perform an 

operation, but my husband would not consent. 
the advertisement in the paper, I gota bottle of Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, and before I had 
taken half of the second bottle, I felt hike a new wo- 













My womb had “& 
hid <a 


Seeing? Gaim 


man. In all I have taken four bottles of your medicine, and can say that Iam 
entirely cured. I hope that every woman suffering as I did, will follow my ad- 


vice and take your medicine at once.” 


’ 
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L's RATE CURE Ty surest and the best. Sample 
R. W 


RIMINE OO., South Bend Indiana, 








(* SPONGIA TABLETS, a sure, quick clean 
Roup Cure, endorsed by the best breeders, 
35 cents per posi 3 boxes, $1. prepaid, 

M. BRONSON, Vermontville, Mich. 9 


INCUBATOR at. cae 


ree. Address 
j & 3. ye bene Cardington.0. 
IGHT BRAHMAS, B. P. Rocks and Pekin Ducks 
forsale. Pure bred healthy farm raised birds. 17 
years a breeder. F. M. BRONSON, Vermontville, Mich. 
AMMOTH WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS.—A 


few choice young toms for sale at 
MEADOW BROOK FARM, Rochester, Mich. 
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VIGTOR ii incubator! 


ew by Steam. Absolutely 

self-reguls Z- ‘hh simplest, most 

reliable, and first-class Hatcher 
in the market. 
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G MONEY IN_FOULTRY IN_ POULTRY 


G,! LA y LARGE 98 QUIDE of 100 198 GUIDE of 100 

16." exp lains all, Worth $25.00 
to any one. The be argest, finest and most complete 
book ever published in colors, Contains a 175 
new illust pro hundreds of valuable ree! and 
plans, and HOW 0 MAKE POULTRY Pay’ Sent 


For bts JOHN, BAUSCHER: Jira 


Hens Make a By 


5 — proper conditions. 

ns are defined in our MMOTH 
NEW POULTRY BOOK ce CATA- 
LOC for 1898, Bixger & better than 
ever before. Printed in colors; eats and 
deseription of all leading breeds pode ty 















The J. Ww. Miller Co- 
Box 157, Freeport, fil. 
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THE LUND ILLINOIS INCUBATOR. 


= Used by tho U. 8. Government. 
Fire Proof, Self-Regulating 


Guaranteed HATCHER, 


Catalogue free. 


J. H. JONES, Manager, 
Box 22, Streator, Ill. 


B4U BY INCUBATORS 


Get our 128 p. Beauti- 
fully illustrated ; catologne: pointers 
on poultry culture and explains 


ad 
at ing the art of hatching eggs by 


ye bine Mailed for 6 cents 
in stamps; worth a dollar bill. 


DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO.. Box85 DES MOINES, IA. 


wo Great EGG MAKERS 

) MANN’S SEXNITE CnveTAL Gric Grit. 
For Poultry. Cash or instalmenta, 

F. W. MANN ©0., MILFORD, MASS, 


NN Bone Cutter 
N Be stinthew green 
th Itryman. Be’ 
TH it in rica Ben a for circular_and testi- 


mn Bros. EASTON, PA. 
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range Department. 


Our Motto:—‘‘The farmer is of more conse- 
quence than the farm, and should be first im- 
proved.” 








Address all correspondence for this depart- 
ment to 


KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 





AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - MICH. 
News from Michigan Granges is especially 
solicited. 





THE STATE GRANGE. 





Just as we mail the last “copy” for 
this issue of The Farmer the Patrons 
are arriving to attend the State Grange. 
We believe we are to have a first- 
class, business-like session. Next week 
we hope to have a full report of the 
chief features of the meeting. 





GRANGE NEWS. 





AN OLD GRANGE REORGANIZED. 
State Lecturer Jason Woodman as- 
sisted G. L. Rich in reorganizing 
Grange No, 519 in Van Buren county. 
This Grange dropped the work twenty- 
two years ago. It is now in the hands 
of the younger class of farmers, and 
starts under favorable conditions. 
LIMECREEK GRANGE, NO. 712 
is flourishing finely. A good program 
is given at each meeting, consisting of 
singing, select readings, recitations, 
chip basket, and our “Journal,” edited 
at each meeting by some member of 
the Grange. Then comes the social 
part and in that all take part, and a 
very pleasant evening is spent. 

The ladies are at work raising mon- 
ey to buy an organ. We have sent 
for the traveling library and hope to 
have it before long. 

We have done no purchasing through 
the Grange except of timothy seed 
and binder twine, but we expect to 
do more. 

Lenawee Co. G. 

(Will G. please tell us what the “chip 
basket” is ?-—Ed.) 

KENT COUNTY GRANGE. 

Kent County Grange held its annual 
meeting in Grand Rapids on December 
8. Bro. James H. Martin was elected 
delegate to the State Grange. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: Master, Bro. James H. 
Martin; overseer, M. H. Foster; lec- 
turer, Sister F. D. Saunders; secretary, 
Sister Mertie L. Preston. 

Bros. H, C. Hogadone and I. D. Da- 
vis were elected members of the ex- 
ecutive committee, and Sister Dock- 
pone Nae fill the vacancy caused by the 
de of Bro. Robert Dockeray. 
Resolutions were passed instructing 
the delegates to use their influence for 
the organization of a Grange Fire In- 
surance Company. Resolutions were 
also passed on the death of Bro, Dock- 
eray. 

The next meeting will be held at 
Whitneyville Grange hall on January 
5, and the afternoon meeting of first 
day will be open to the public, and the 
= degree will be given in the even- 


&. , 
SECRETARY. 
THE OTHER SIDE. -3 


. 1 organized a Grange at Fife Lake, 
in ‘this county, last Tuesday evening, 
December 7th, with twenty members. 


“CWarter left open till the 2ist, with 


good. prospect of as many more. I 
feel like protesting against Brother 
Voorhees’ article on “The Dark Side,” 
as published in The Farmer of De- 
cember 4. I don’t believe we are be- 
hind the rest of the State in Grange 
work, nor have we been at any time 
during the last three years. I have 
taken pains to find out, and am able 
to report renewed interest in Grange 
work all over the county. I have in 
view now the reorganization of two 
Granges that have long been dormant, 

Brother V. says there is small] at- 
tendance at our Pomona meetings, but 
I think he wrote that before our last 
meeting, which was well attended and 
much interest manifested, several old 
members reinstated, and eight: candi- 
dates took the 5th degree. It is true 
that if we cannot keep abreast with 
the times we cannot attract new 
blood. We must progress and take ad- 
vantage of all that the Grange has 
provided for our benefit. More should 
be done to make the Grange attract- 
ive to young people, and more interest 
should be taken in their welfare by 
the older members. We should study 
our “trade relations’ more and make 
better use of what has been provided 
for us in this direction, 
Grand Traverse Co. E. O. LADD. 

GRAND TRAVERSE POMONA. 

At the last meeting of this Pomona 

Grange reports from Subordinate 





Granges were read, showing a grow- 
ing interest in the work. The annual 
Master’s address by Lowell Sours was 
full of good things. Mrs. Ramsdell’s 
report as overseer gave food for 
thought. Officers were elected as fol- 
lows: Master, D. H. McMullen; over- 
seer, Wm. D. Bagley; lecturer, Mrs. E. 
M. Voorhees; secretary, F. BE, Brown. 

In the evening the officers were in- 
stalled and the fifth degree was con- 
ferred upon eight candidates, 

The last session of Pomona Grange 
was held next morning, Master D. H. 
McMullen in the chair, Committees 
for the ensuing year were appointed. 

Judge J. G. Ramsdell and wife were 
appointed delegates from the Pomona 
Grange to the State Grange to be held 
next week in Lansing. They were in- 
structed to advocate Postal Savings 
banks. 

There was some discussion on free 
mail delivery. Mrs. Leighton thought 
in case we have it in the city, the 
farmers should have free mail boxes 
in the postoffice. 

Owing to the amount of business 
transacted, there was but little time 
left for exercises of a. literary char- 
acter, but there were some fine reci- 
tations and music, notably a song by 
Mrs. Morgan and an essay by D, Mc- 
Mullen which occupied the hour or 
two before dinner. 

BETTER YET! 

Having read the article from Capitol 
Grange headed “A Record-Breaker,” 
and asking if any Grange in Michigan 
could show a better record, I thought 
a few items from Bainbridge Grange 
No. 80 might be acceptable. Two years 
ago our Grange had a membership of 
about sixty-five; now we have one 
hundred and sixty-five in good stand- 
ing, with several a little back on dues, 
a part of whom will probably pay up, 
and four applications received last 
Saturday evening. 

Last spring we gladly gave our con- 
sent to organize a Grange at Millburg, 
partly within our jurisdiction, know- 
ing that it was for a worthy cause. 
They already have a flourishing mem- 
bership of about seventy. Our Grange 
visited them November 20, our mem- 
bers furnishing the program, and they 
furnishing an excellent supper. Janu- 
ary 8th they will visit us, and the or- 
der of things will be reversed. 

We hold weekly meetings, generally 
well attended, with good programs 
and wide-awake discussions. We have 
a well finished and furnished hall, ovx 
64 feet, two stories high, with good 
stabling in connection, and are out of 
debt. 

Our Grange purchased berry crates 
by the carload, in the flat, the past 
season, with fairly good results. 

A State Farmers’ Institute was held 
in our hall December 10th, with Prof. 
Kellogg as conductor, the brunt of the 
local work devolving upon our mem- 
bers. We are earnestly striving to im- 
prove our condition financially, social- 
ly and intellectually, believing that if 
what Wilmer Atkinson says is true, 
that “the farmers should have seats at 
the first table,” they should be able 
to fill them with grace and dignity. 

We earnestly look to the agricultur- 
al press to desseminate the views of 
our most intelligent farmers, and to 
promote the most progressive ideas 
and reforms for the future welfare of 


the American farmer. 
EDWARD N. MATRAN, Master. 
Berrien Co. 


NATIONAL GRANGE. 








PORTION OF REPORT OF WORTHY LEC- 
TURER. 


Worthy Master: It is a cause 
for rejoicing that in the incep- 
tion of this grand fraternal o9r- 
ganization, the founders of the Or- 
der seem to have been inspired with 
the thought that the uplifting of the 
farming population of this country, 
and the prosperity of the nation, de- 
pended largely upon the degree of in- 
telligence which they might possess, 
in connection with a general knowl- 
edge of those economic and political 
questions that have such an intimate 


relation to the interests of the people, 4 


and the affairs of state and nation. 
To obtain this knowledge and use it 
for their own and their country’s good, 
called not only for organization, but 
for a school] of thought and develop- 
ment, whereby the latent intellectual 
powers of the strong and vigorous 
minds that are brought into life and 
activity on the farm, might be so train- 
ed and developed, and directed along 
such paths as lead to the highest type 
of citizenship, and thus make their in- 
fluence more potent in society, more 
effective in battling against the forces 
of evil, and more powerful in main- 





taining a just and beneficent govern- 
ment “of the people, by the people and 
for the people.” 

EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE GRANGE. 

The central thought of the educa- 
tional work of the Order of Patrons of 
Husbandry, is to dignify the rural 
homes of the nation and develop in 
them an exalted type of character and 
true American citizenship. The farm- 
er’s home is the key to the situation, 
and if the farmers of the nation are 
intelligent, broad-minded, thinking 
men and women, and act in accord- 
ance with their convictions of right 
and duty, there need be no fear about 
the future of the greatest republic of 
modern times. 

The educational work of the Grange 
is not for the present only, valuable as 
that may be, but it reaches out into 
the future, and will have an influence 
in solving the problem of seif-govern- 
ment, or government by the people, 
which, sooner or later, must be the 
government of the entire world. The 
Grange, then, not only has a grand op- 
portunity before it but a great respon- 
sibility resting upon it to so fulfill its 
mission by educating and developing 
its members along those lines of 
thought and action which will bring 
greater contentment and happiness to 
their homes, insure peace and prosper- 
ity to the nation and make it the bul- 
wark of liberty for all time to come. 

The curriculum of the educational 
work of the Grange, if I may so speak, 
is entirely different from that of the 
school and the college. While the lat- 
ter is in a large measure theoretical 
and disciplinary, and applies to the 
conditions of youth, the former is 
largely of a practical nature, relating 
to home life, current events, economic 
conditions, and the ethics of govern- 
ment. Hence it is that principles and 
conditions, instead of text books and 
rules, furnish the bases of thought, the 
occasion for investigation and study, 
and the themes for discussion in the 
Grange. The spirit of inquiry is abroad 
among the farming population of the 
land, The members of the Grange are 
asking for mental food, and earnestly 
seeking the solution of such problems 
as seriously affect the interests of agri- 
culture and the future welfare of the 
nation. Right here is where the oppor- 
tunity lies, and the responsibility rests, 
to give such direction and trend to the 
thought of the membership of the 
Grange, and to offer such suggestions 
to aid in the discussion of the ques- 
tions before them, as will tend to in- 
crease the love of home among our 
rural population, to give them clear 
conceptions and unbiased minds, and 
thus enable them to discern between 
truth and error in solving the intricate 
problems before them, for the good of 
all the people. 

MEETING OF STATE LECTURERS. 

In this connection I desire to call 
your attention to the seeming neces- 
sity of some movement looking to 
greater concert of action in regard to 
lecture work. It seems to me that if 
some provisions could be made where- 
by State Lecturers would be able to 
meet the National Lecturer, and care- 
fully consider the lecture work in the 
various states and in the country at 
large and more satisfactory results 
could be secured from the same 
amount of labor. This would be in 
the direct line of efforts that are being 
made to systematize and give greater 
uniformity to the educational features 
of the Grange. 

On account of traveling expenses, it 
might not be best for all State Lectur- 
ers to meet in one place. Six or eight 
states could be grouped together and 
a meeting called at some central point 
with comparatively small cost. The 
plan of lecture conferences has been 
tried in several states with most grat- 
ifying results, the State Lecturer meet- 
ing the Subordinate Grange Lecturers 
in the several Pomona jurisdictions. 
I ask your careful consideration of this 
suggestion. 

STATE LECTURERS. 

The success of the lecture work for 
the past year has largely been owing 
to the hearty co-operation and indi- 
vidual efforts of State Lecturers. In 
those states where the means have 
been provided, the State Lecturers 
have been almost constantly in the 
field, to enlighten the public in regard 
to the objects and aims of the Order, 
to give encouragement to Subordinate 
and Pomona Lecturers, and to carry 
forward the plan of more systematic 
and efficient lecture work. 

FIELD WORK. 

During the past year more of my 
time has been employed in field work 
than during the preceding year, and 
at times, especially during the months 
of August and September, I was un- 
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able to meet all of the demands upon 
my time. Field meetings, picnics and 
Grange fairs are on the increase, and 
there is a corresponding increase in the 
demand for Grange speakers. But for- 
tunately this demand is met by scores 
of talented young farmers, who are 
yearly coming to the front as platform 
speakers by reason of their education 
and experince in Subordinate and Po- 
mona Granges. 

Too much cannot be said in favor of 
these public gatherings if they are con. 
ducted on non-partisan and non-sec- 
tarian lines, 

THE PRESS. 

In giving credit for this good work 
the public press should not be omit- 
ted. While some are pleased to make 
sweeping declarations and denounce 
the press in general as the enemy of 
public good and the creature of cor- 
porate greed and unholy combinations, 
I am free to say that in my judgment 
a majority of the newspapers of this 
country are as free from corruption 
as those who make the charges, and 
they are striving as best they can, 
and with honest intent, to represent 
the best interests of the people. Aside 
from the papers that are devoted 
wholly or in part to the interests of 
the Order, there are hundreds of farm 
and general newspapers in all parts of 
the country that are in hearty sym- 
pathy with the objects of the Grange 
and the noble work which it is doing, 
and are rendering efficient service in 
advancing its various interests. In 
this connection I wish to say that the 
value of newspapers to the Order 
would be greatly enhanced if the mem- 
bership would furnish more Grange 
matter for them to publish. While 
there has been progress in this direc- 
tion, very many of the members have 
not fully learned the lesson of self 
help in advancing the cause in which 
they are engaged. They still depend 
too much upon others to do what they 
can and should do themselves. The 
farmers of this country must fight 
their own battles, and they are abun- 
dantly able to do this, if they will 
make proper use of the talents and op- 
portunities that are given them. 

CONCLUSION. 

In conclusion permit me to say that 
in the face of hard times and de- 
pressed conditions, the work of the 
Grange has moved steadily forward, 
and the record of the past year not 
only shows large gains in membership, 
but gains have been made. in all the 
departments of its work. In none, 
however, has greater progress been 
made than in its educational work. 
Wherever faithful, persistent labor has 
been performed by State and Subordin- 
ate Grange Lecturers, prosperity has 
dawned upon the Order. Tle lectur- 
ers of State, Pomona and Subordinate 
Granges who do their duty are build- 
ing for themselves monuments that 
are more enduring than marble or 
granite, for the record of good deeds 
and helpfulness to others is written 
in Heaven. There is an inspiration in 
trying to do good, to make better soci- 
ety and better government, and as the 
prospects for material prosperity in 
this country are brightening on every 
hand, not only the lecturers and other 
otticers, but all the members of our 
grand fraternal organization, north, 
south, east and west, should unite their 
efforts and with one accord strive dur- 
ing the coming year to place the ban- 
ner of the Grange in a higher position 
on the battlements of truth, of justice, 
and of right, than it has ever occupied 
in the years that are passed. 

Fraternally submitted, 
ALPHA MESSER, 
Lecturer National Grange. 


ene. 


TRIBUTE TO THE GRANGE. 








In his address before the Nationai 
Grange Secretary of Agriculture Wil- 
son said: The National Grange rep- 
resents the farming class of our peo- 
ple; the half of the nation, the consery- 
ative half, the quiet, thinking half, 
the people who act as referees when 
there is commotion and settle things 
rightly. I congratulate you on the 1m- 
portant position you occupy and the 
dignified manner in which you dis- 
charge the responsibilities resting 
upon you, that are not circumscribed 
by state lines, but grasp the entire 
country within their span. You do not 
enact statutes, but your counsel is 
sought by the lawmaker, and when 
he is heedless in exercising power you 
are sure to be judicious in further ex- 
tension of it. You recognized the need 
for education and object lessons in 
the sciences that relate to agriculture 
and asked for colleges, experiment 
stations and a department of agri- 
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culture, that are all engaged in mak- 
ing plain the secrets of nature as they 


relate to climate and soil, plant and. 


animal, in their relation to mankind 
and his happiness. 

“These instrumentalities succeed 
and are helpful as you are interested 
in them, or neglect them, in the sey- 
eral states of our country. The scien- 
tific student of the farm is making 
household words and fireside talk of 
what has heretofore been an unknown 
tongue. 

“The department of agriculture is 
trying to help the individual and the 
state where its arm is longer than 
theirs and its facilities great. It is 
opening up new markets, introducing 
new plants, gathering facts for pro- 
ducers at home and abroad to the 
end that they may be better informed 
regarding their work and the opera- 
tion of those, the world over, with 
whom they compete. 

“The time is auspicious for push- 
ing this work. Our good-hearted presi- 
dent instructs me to make the depart- 
ment useful to every locality in our 
proad land, sympathizing as he does 
with the toilers' in the field, and for- 
est, factory and mine, and with all 
home-makers, where woman reigiis as 
mother, daughter and wife, the only 
correct unity of society, and the safe- 
guard of the republic.” 





PUBLIC GRANGE MEETINGS. 





It requires tact and good judgment 
to hold a successful public meeting 
under the auspices of the Grange. 
These meetings are generally held for 


the purpose of creating a favorable 
impression of the Grange on those 
who are not members. A, public 
meeting, simply as a public meeting 
of the Order will amount to but little. 
One or more definite objects should 
be in view, and all the efforts made 
should be directed to that end. 

If a speaker from abroad is to be 
secured, he should be a man or wom- 
an whose experience and ability are 
such as will tend to assist: in advanc- 
ing the object or objects sought; a 
committee of one with full power to 
act should be appointed to secure the 
speaker, and it should be distinctly 
understood what the compensation is 
to be. It is very embarrassing for 
a speaker to be called from a distance 
and after the meeting be obliged to 
speak of the matter of compensation 
to those who have the meeting in 
charge. 

The next thing is to thoroughly ad- 
vertise the meeting. No meeting of 
this kind should ever be held if the 
members of the Grange are not ready 
and willing to take hold of the mat- 
ter and use their best efforts to make 
it a success. Every member of the 
Grange should be a committee in this 
direction and labor unceasingly to 
have a good meeting. Printers’ ink 
is very cheap, and should be freely 
used to let the public know when and 
where the meeting is to be held and 
who will be the speaker or speakers, 
but printers’ ink cannot do all the ad- 
vertising that is necessary. The 
proposed meeting should be constant- 
ly before the minds.of the members 
and personal invitations should be 
given to those whom they desire to 
have present. If these people cannot 
be seen, a postal card costs only one 
cent. 

The next thing is to provide for 
some exercises besides the speaking. 
No speaker at such a meeting, no mat- 
ter how brilliant he may be, can fully 
Satisfy those who will be present. 
Some good music should always be 
provided, and if there is but one 
Speaker some recitations, essays and 
short talks by one or two local speak- 
ers should be provided. The music, 
recitations or essays should be of a 
high order so as to create a favorable 
impression of the progress of the 
Grange and the work that it is doing, 
and last, but not least, a good presid- 
ing officer should be selected who can 
preside with dignity and ease. 

The success of any meeting of this 
kind depends quite largely upon the 
efficiency of the presiding officer. The 
Speaker should not be introduced sim- 
ply, as Mr. So and So. A few pleas- 
ant words from the chairman of the 
meeting in regard to the speaker will 
at the outset have a tendency to estab- 
lish a sort of friendly relation between 
him and his audience that will be of 
mutual advantage. A friendly greet- 
ing by the audience in the way of ap- 
plause makes it pleasant for the 
speaker when introduced, and if 
the speaker in his address makes some 
good points it is not only an encourage- 
ment for him, but a duty of the audi- 








ence to show their appreciation of the 
sentiments expressed by generous ap- 
plause. It costs nothing, it makes an 
audience feel better, and it helps the 
speaker. 

A public meeting arranged and con- 
ducted in the main in this way will be 
worth something. It will not only 
please the public and draw their at- 
tention to the Grange and its work, 
but it will be helpful to the members 
as well, and they will feel that they 
have “value received” for their efforts 
and the expense incurred.—Lecturer 
National Grange. 





EDUCATION. 





IS IT AS ESSENTIAL TO THE SUCCESS OF 
FARMERS AS OF PROFESSIONAL MEN? 


(Read at Lenawee Pomona Grange.) 
I can answer this question very dis- 
tinctively with the little word, yes. 


Education means learning, knowl- 
edge, and the art of knowing without 
studying up or learning the answer af- 
ter the question has been given. The 
lawyer, doctor and minister of the 
Gospel are of the professional class, 
and education is accountable for the 
larger part of their success; but you 
have heard of, and possibly have seen, 
men who might study until “Dooms- 
day’’ without becoming successful pro- 
fessional men. It seems natural for 
some to be lawyers, others doctors, 
and some farmers, and so on, and 
there is some certain kind of work 
each one of us can do best, Therefore 
I think that if a person was intended 
for a lawyer he should study for it 
and not squander his or her life away 
trying to be a doctor or minister, and 
then fail in the attempt. Such per- 
sons, if they can tell in their youth 
what their occupations should be, 
should strive for that kind of work at 
once, and they will be the more suc- 
cessful and prosperous in years to fol- 
low. The same rule will apply to the 
farmer. If a boy takes to farming, 
that is his place in the world, and 
leads to what I call education. It is 
the knack of succeeding. When a boy 
or young man is educated on the farm 
he is pretty sure to succeed. But some 
never become educated, while others 
will graduate, as it is called, in a very 
short time. 

For illustration: What would you 
think of a person who would plant 
peas as we do field corn, from three 
to four feet apart each day, and put 
from threetofivepeas in a hill? Would 
you call that successful farming? No. 
It would be termed a waste of land; 
also a lack of education, If there is 
no education required in the process of 
farming, why are we so very particu- 
lar to get our crops in at a certain 
time? And if we do not get our seed 
sown at the right time, or nearly so, 
we are almost sure to lose the entire 
crop. You may call it experimenting 
if you wish, but it is the education 
that teaches us to take our farming in 
its time and grasp every opportunity 
while it is “on the fly.” 

This education was. getting dearer 
every year, when wheat was forty- 
eight cents a bushel, oats fifteen to 
eighteen cents, with a fair outlook for 
corn in July; but the August drouth 
would nearly dry up everytuing, fol- 
lowed by. early frosts. This is where 
the farmer needs to use his energy, 
skill and all the education at his com- 
mand, or his mortgage will likely be 
more famous than his lonas. 

Please go with me and visit two 
common district schoolboys, one desir- 
ing to become a minister, the other a 
farmer. The former would enter coi- 
lege and attend four years, and then 
likely secure a position and bargain 
with the church people at a small sal- 
ary. The latter may attend the Agri- 
cultural College or not, as the case 
may be, live an enjoyable and coin- 
fortable life. and be quite sure to 
prosper, and in many cases become 
wealthy. 

Therefore, in my estimation, it is as 
essential for the farmer to have a lib- 
eral education to bring him to success 
as for the professional class. Every 
person should have a liberal amount 
of book learning, but a college course 
is not essential in all branches of busi- 
ness for people to secure their liveli- 
hood. 


Lenawee Co, PORTER McLOUTH. 








CONSUMPTION CURED. ____ 


An old physician. retired from practice, had 
placed in his hands by an Kast India missionary the 
formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Censumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma and all Throat and Lung Affections, 
also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Com- 
plaints. Baving tested its wonderful curative pow- 
ers in thousards of cases, and desiring to relieve 
human suffering, I will send free of charge to all who 
wish it, this recipe, in German, French or English, 
with full directions for preparing and using. Sent by 
mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this paper, 
W. A. NOYES, 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. Y. 





A RUBBER. 


ST. JACOBS OIL 


it cures in 
two or three 
I vigorous rubs. 
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Yj, A Season’s Pleasure 
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SORENESS AND STIFFNES 


a Satistaction 
For Young and Old. Guaranteed. 


25 PIECES 


TEES 


OF CHILDREN’S 


FURNITURE 


The Children can get a season’s R da 
ree pleasure free and you can get three e a 
months choice read 
centa. There are days and weeks of 
amusement and instruction for the 
children in a set of our Toy Furnit- 
ure. The task of cutting out the pieces Offe r 
and putting them together furnishes . 
healthful employment tor the hands and brain, and gives a larger measure 
| of solid enjoy ment to the little ones than can be derived in almost any 
other way. Remember your own childh 
A{ such things. Here's your opportunity to surprise aud delight your own 
or somebody else's children, Bear in mind you shall have this entire set 
of Toy Furniture, 25 pieces postage paid, absolutely free. 

The furniture consists of a Parlor Set of Upright Piano, with Stsol, 
Centre Table, Sofa, three Easy Chairs, Small Table, Foot Rest, Folding 
L Room Set of Dining Table, four 
‘hamber Set of Bedstead, Dressing 
Case, with Mirror, Wash Stand, Towel Rack, Foot Stool, and three Chairs— } 
ip-all, 25 different plecesa. The furniture is printed on heavy card- { 
ny color, and when cut out, and set up, looks 
exactlv like real furniture, and correctly represents the handsome and ex- 
pensive furniture of the present day. 

It is so plainly marked that the chil 


¥\To 
You 





4) Screen, Easel and Picture. 
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Dining Chairs and Side Board. A 


board. in a rich mah 


tion to WOMAN’S 


sent to a friend. 




















Dining 


dren can cut it out without assist- 
ance, and it furnishes happiness aud “‘ something to do” for a long time. 


HOW TO CET THEM FREE. 


In order to Introduce our famous monthly household 
magazine, WOMAN’S WORLD, we will send the entire set of 
Toy furniture free and postpaid if you will send us only 30 cents in 
stamps (U. S. or Canadian) to pay for three months trial subscrip- 
LD. Itis alarge, ‘elegant magazine, 
handsomely printed, well edited, contains 80 to 60 
ed covers, and is a prize for any household. 
scribed mention this and we will have the new subscription start 
when present one expires, or you may have WOMAN’S 
wo Give your name and full address 
clearly, enclose 80 cents in ata 
well pleased, money will be promptly refunded. Address, 


WOMAN’S WORLD COMPANY, 


No. 29 Woman’s World Building. 
(22-24 Nerth William St.) 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ROOT .«tt & 
CUTT 


furns all roots and vegetables into FINE STOCK 
FOOD. Indispensable to dairymen and sheep 
oreeders and of greatest value to general farmers 
ind poultrymen. Cuts fine; no choking. Self Feed Siggy 
Shaking Grate takes out all dirt; saves the knives; 
fully warranted. @@ Send for Free Catalogue. 
9}. E. THOMPSON & SONS, 25 River St., YPSILANTI, MICH. 


NO MORE CHOPPINC ICE. 


No Frozen Tanks. No More Ice Water for 
Stock. Send name and get descriptive circular. 
Something new in CAST IRON STOCK TANK 
HEATERS. Ashes removed by water. 
SPRANKLE & HAYWARD. Kenaailiville, Ind. 
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Positive Sy 
Guarantee 


h as clean as can be 
pow po the washboard, 
even to the wristbands and 
collar of the dirtiest shirt, 
and with much more ease. 
This applies to Terriff's 
Perfect Washer, which 
will be sent on trial at 
wholesale price. If not 
satisfactory, money will 
be sree: Agents 
v d ‘or e 
territory, terms & prices, ° 
write Portland Mig. Coe,Box 101 Portland, Mich 
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* SMOKE YOUR MEAT WITH -. 


ARAUSERS LIQULD EXTRACT SMOKE 
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THE SHORT ROUTE 
Chicago, St.Louis & all points West. 


Home-seekers and California tourists write 
R. G. BUTLER, D. F. & P. A., 
9¥For St. West, (Hammond Building.) 





Detroit, Gd. Rapids & Western R. R. 


(FORMERLY DETROIT, LANSING & NORTHERN.) 
And Chicago and West Michigan Railway. 
Popular routes between Detroit, Lansing, Bay View 

Grand Rapids, Petoskey, Manistee, Muskegon. 

Trains leave Detroit, Fort Street Station, as fol- 
lows. AM. P.M. P.M 


For Lansing and Grand Rapids...... 8:00 1:10. 6:18 
Ionia and Greenville..........s.s+00 8:00 1:10 6:10 
Muskegon and Traverse City 8:00 1:10 .... 

MOMENI soc cccctccdcccccegecce oe GD ccas ‘cece 
Big Rapids. .....cccccccccccers - 8:00 1:10 





40 ‘and 10:20 p. nn. 
Daily except Sunday. Parlor 6ars on all trains. 
City Passenger and Freight Office, 7 Fort St. west, 


Detroit. Phone 368. 
BLAINE GAVETT, Dist. Pass’r Agent. 
JAMES AUSTIN, Commercial Agent. 
GEO. DEHAVEN Gen. Pass’r. Agent 





$1.48 - ATTENTION! - $1.48 

‘Agents to sell our celebrated 20th century nicke! watch, 
warranted for 5 years, eqval as neha p to an Elgin 
watch; received highest e Medal at World’s Exposi- 
tion. Just s watch which sells everywhere for $5. One 
agent sold 19 in one day. We will send to first applicant 
in each county one sample = — for 2 ap 

y the biggest ay express ag 

Snes eck a tytn don’t aie cy is sent with 
order watch will be sent 









postpaid and you save B5cex.chgs Order 
7 stone. O, T. FRETEB CO., Hennietts Bidg., (hieazo. 








H 
FREE: VFHICLE CATALOGUE. 
ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago, IL 





Rubber Specialties. fai. 


EUCLID RUBBER CO., 14 Middle St., Cleveland. 





RAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
G Depot, foot of Brush St. City office, 8 Wood- 
waad Ave. Telephone 39. 





Lve. EAST VIA PORT HURON, Arr. 
* 7:55am | Mt.Clemens, Pt.Huron & North | t 9:40am 
+10:15am | Toronto, Montreal & Portland | ¢t 9:05pm 
+ 1:10pm uron & North | .......... 





Mt.Clemens, Pt. 
M 





EAST VIA WINDSOR. 

















*12 noon | Toronto,Buffalo and New York |* 1:50pm ~ 
+ 6:40 pm | London and Iat. Stations...... t 5:40 pm 
escccccece London and Int. Stations...... | ¢ 9:05am 
DETROIT AND MILWAUKEE DIVISION. 
7 6:55 am | Sazinaw,G Haven&Milwaukee | ¢ 9:25pm 
+ 9:15am | Ponvac and int. stations...... ¢ 2:00 pm 
$11:30 am | G.Rapids,Milwaukees& Chicago | t 3:55pm 
+ 4:05 pm | Saginaw, Lansing & G. Rapids | 11:50am 
+ 5:45 pm | Pontiac & intermediate stat’ns | ¢ 8:10am 
* 8:30 pm Lansing, Battle Creek & Chica. * 7:06am 











}Daily except Sunday. *Daily. tSundayonly. || 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 
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THE DECADENCE OF LEGS. 


It is one of the most alarming symp- 
toms of the decadence of the race ex- 
hibited in the weakness of modern legs 
to see big men get into cars for a few 
minutes’ ride of a fine day, as they do 
every morning at the stations and all 
along the streets, waiting as many 
minutes for the machine to drag them 
to their destination as it would take 
to walk it; waiting for elevators to take 
them up ene or two stories; shirking 
every natural opportunity to stretch 
their legs. We may boast ourselves as 
we will over our English cousins, but 
as long as they remain such sturdy 
walkers they exhibit and maintain a 
superiority ever the nation which in 
its infancy has not yet learned to walk. 
It must be said, too, that women, even 
those who “stand all day,” would be 
better for a brisk walk for a change 
in the open air instead of the half 
hour’s swinging and lurching from the 
leathern thongs of the cars. 

It is impossible to avoid becoming 
local on this subject of legs. The want 
of confidence in their legs is the cause 
of all the woes of Boston. All decency, 
propriety and harmony of living are 
sacrificed to the proposed necessity of 
bringing everybody everywhere, or 
very near to everywhere, without 
walking. It is, of course, impossible to 
accomplish this result or anything ap- 
proaching it. But for the sickly, effete 
Bostonese whose triceps femoris is 
shriveling to a useless rag, the effort 
must be made; the sky obscured by a 
network of rails, miles of streets of 
houses destroyed, the thoroughfares 
turned into tracks,driving and walking 
rendered impossible. Whatever means 
we use to make ourselves superior to 
our natural conditions enslave and 
limit us. We are only ourselves, up- 
right, free, in full command of our 
powers, every muscle judiciously exer- 
cised, standing, walking, running, leap- 
ing, climbing.—Time and The Hour. 





Cancer is Curable without surgery. 
Testimony furnished of many reliable per- 
sons cured. Book of information, free. 
Address Dr. C. WERER, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Holiday Excursion Rates. 

For Christmas and New Year holidays, C. & W. 
M. & D. G. R, & W. Ry. agents will sell tickets 
at one and one-third fare to stations in Michi- 
ge. Ohio, and Indiana. Selling dates Dec. 24, 25, 

land January ist. Return limit, January 4th. 
Gro. DeHaven, G. P. A. 











When writing advertisers mention Mich. Farmer 
This<, 
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$shells500 bu daily; 15 styles & sizes; every sheller| 2" 
écuaran . We have no agents but sell di- f 
grect & save you agents’or dealers’ profit. Pricss (eG) _ 

4 all reduced. {2 "Send for free Catalogue. Logpu 
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arvin Smith Co. 68S. Clinton St. Chicago, 





The Improved U. S. Separator 
Excels all others 


Its increased product pays for itself 
in a short time 





**It paid for itself the first year.”” 


Highgate Center, Vt., Jan. 15, 1897. S. W. Russett, 





*€* Uncle Sam’ gets all the cream every time.” 
East Sullivan, N. H., May 3, 1897. Apert Davis. 





‘* The U. S. beats both the American and the DeLaval.” 
Croton City, N. Y., May 22, 1897. C. H. Bentuey. 


‘The Improved U. S. was making us $30 a month more 
than the Creamery could.” Garpner & By, 
Ashville, N. Y., April 8th, 1897. 

















Changed from Baby No. 2 to Improved U. S. 
Cologne, Minn., July 12, 1897. 
After using the Baby No. 2 hand Separator I was in need of a larger machine, and 
upon thoroughly investigating the different kinds of Separators, I purchased an Improved 
U.S. No. 3. I'find that it runs no harder than my old machine, although the capacity is 
more than double. The bowl is much easier to care for than the tin plates. The sim- 
plicity of the bowl, the high frame and enclosed gears, along with the excellent skimming 


done by the U. S. Separator, will commend it to all thinking prospective purchasers. © 
Otto MESENBRING. 





SCIENTIFIC TESTS 


When reading above statements from practical dairymen, giving their experience in 
continued use of the Improved U. S. Separators, remember that if you require proof of 
efficiency, from scientific experimenters, we can give you an abundance of such records: 


Note a Few 1897 Tests of Skim-milk 


Maine, se eps 0.03 | Cornell, In 23 tests, Jan. 7 to Mar. 18, 
if) Di cesate 0.04 9 showed only...... Trace 
Vermont, Te ees 0.01 i. ‘0.03 to 0.05 
de Se: 0.02 | Wisconsin, BRR BS ecasious .03 
¢ 29 ..0.03 iat ae -02 
SY 190s ee aeision 0.04 ge) OTT 0.03 
New Hampshire, Feb. 18........ 0.01 | South Carolina, April 23........ 0.04 
Fv Oa ves wee 0.04 ee 0.05 
Massachusetts, Feb. 10........ 0.01 PF BO wen icied 0.04 
VT Was sis nicwiele 0.03 | Michigan, Mar: 40... 0.05 
Illinois, a er 0.01 SMD wowace 0.05 
pe | ee 0.005 MAY 195 :50)0:5.0.05 0.06 

Ohio, ee | ees 0.02 | Nebraska, Jan., 1897, to 
POOLS. cc cecse 0.00 Mar., 1897 ....0.05 
pie | ee 0.02 | Minnesota, June, 1897,0.03 0.03 0.02 
18 tests not over........ 0.05 Average of gruns........ 0.05 





Read the list and then note the testimonials from these very Stations, and the detailed 
records published in our pamphlets, which we furnish free on application. 
We want Agents where we have none. 





VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY, Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Please mention that you 
saw their advertisement in 
the MicHIGAN FarRMER. 


Vegetables 


can be raised at a profit, and 


WHEN WRITING TO 
ADVERTISERS 








the yield enlarged, if properly 
fertilized. Most fertilizers do. 
do not contain enough 


Potash. 


Vegetables need plenty of pot- 
ash— at least 10% — besides 
the phosphoric acid and nitro- 
gen. 


Write for our books which tell all about 
fertilizers. They are free. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York, 














KEYSTONE 


° 
FODDER SHREDDERS 


shred corn for ensilage and dry 















fedder. They don’t 
cut it,or rip te up & > ‘y Shred it 
tear it in promiscu- PP duct tng 


ous pieces, 











Sterling, ul. 


euuuuuueues 
$8 MACHINE 


te weave your owrn fenceof 
ed Hard Stecl 














r Wire. 
52 inches high, at 
P 25 Cts. per Rod. 
$20 buys wire for 1 
rod rence. nis 
ap Wanted.Catalogue Free. 
CARTER 
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Wire Fence Mach.Co. 
a Box 14 Mt.Sterling,Q 
















































COOKED FEED 


is cooked best and most economically in this FEED 
COOKER and water heater. Most durable and largest 
cooker ever sold for the money. Smooth cast iron caldron kettle 
{can never wear out), improved jacket and fire box; boils 40 gallons 
eed or water in 20 minutes. If ordered now— 

40 gallon $10.00, . ° 

60 callon COOKE, giz.s0, Freight Paid. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
HEESEN BROS. & CO., Tecumseh, Mich. 






























































The Crown Point Grinding Mill, 
With Letz’s Patent self-sharpening Burrs, 
that do not dull when running emp- 
ty. Grind all grain, damp or dry, and 
as fine as desired, with less power 
than others, being made with roller 
bearings. A boy can operate them 
Make no mistake and buy the best 
Send for catalogue. 


CROWN POINT MFG. CO., 
Crown Point, Ind. 


CYCLONE CORN SHELLER. 












Bushel of Corn oF saad 
in4 Minutes, 1 $3.00 
BEST ERIE, 


Ask your 
merchant for 








in the World it. Send for 
A circular and 
Price List. 


GARRY IRON AND STEEL ROOFING:CO., — 
172 Merwin 8t., Cleveland, O. 
Mention MICHIGAN FARMER. 





Feed Mill & Power }F 


COMBINED 








(Sold with or without Elevator.) 
For EVERY VARIETY of WORK 


(Also make Sweep Feed Grinders.) 

















D.N.P.BOWSHER CO. South Bend, Ind 








““JAXON”’ Wheels ready to put on the buggy and § 
drive away. Perfectly made of the best selected hick- g 
ory; steel tires, each spoke alternated with a bolt; § 
boxes for your axles, set in hubs. Finely finished § 

and thoroughly painted {revmicr green, sarmine’, 
Also “JAXON” Wheels—same stock, same make—primed with pure lead and oil 


with boxes set in hubs (or with hubs reamed out ready to drive in boxes), at prices § 


£ lower than the cost of repairing old wheels. New axles furnished when desired. 


 * “JAXON” Wheels for buggies, carts, surreys, phetons and light spring wagons. ; 
7 Write for descriptive book—free. JACKSON WHEEL CO., Jackson, Mich. 4 


































mam, etc. advertise themselves. The best 
A always cheapest. Cansupplyall your wants 
% from Flower and Vegetable 8s to 
&/ Street Trees at low rates. We publish one of 
4 the leading Seed, Plant and Tree Cata- 
ax ia ee sognas! —— laren Nye | mail free. Ws - 
= . a a rices wi! eas ° n 
you to customers in every state and territory inthe Union. 43 yense of Fm desflo | has mate us 
trons and friends far and near. Have hundreds of car-loads of FRUIT AND ORNAMEN- 
‘AL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES PLANTS, ETC. We send by mail —— Seeds, 
Plants, Bulbs, Roses, Small Trees, etc., sale arrival and satisfaction guaranteed, larger by express 
or freight. 44th year. yay 1,000 acres. CS 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 28, PAINESVILLE, O. 


A DOLLAR SAVED /9,conDS IN 10 HOURS 


isa dollarearned. You can both 
earn itand save it if you use the 


SCIENTIFIC 


CRINDINC MILLS. 
Save it when you grind 
Town and earn 





Wa 











NE MAN, with the FOLDING SAWING MACHINE, Itsaws 
down trees. Foldslike a pocketknife. Saws any kindof 
timber on any kind of ground. © man can saw MORE 
timber wit 
EASIER, 1: 





VEMENTS and testimonials 
secures agence . Address 
@ MACHIN 


8. Clinton Street, Chicago, IIL 

















the aid of our Portable Grist ani 


Sind VERTICAL, Burr. Stones 


izes from 16 ches. If you 








pol IP 
i> 
Ir 


-BES al 
a life-time, we have it. Send for cat’log R. 








wittte : w 
Chas, ‘Kaestner & bo, 241 SiiCACOT ILLS, 


30 ENTS = ROD 


Saved by building your own wire fence with the 
WILLMARTH FENCE MACHINE. One man ean 
weave 40 rods of the 





best Cable Strand 
i syed per day with 


ma- 
chine, Enables yeu to 
run fence advan 
ously and uniformly 
over hilly ground. Very simple and easy to operate. 
Costs only $3.50. Sent by express on receipt of 
rice, * Specially favorable terms to good agents and 
ers. WILLMARTH FENCE MACHINE CO., Detroit, Mich. 





























































































































Tranquility Stock Farm 


is the appropriate title applied to an estate in New 
Jersey on whichis erected more than 12 milesof 
Page Fence. From the mammoth Percheron down 
to the baby Chester White, everything is tran- 
quill there. 


PAGE WOVEN WIBE FENCE C0., Adrian, Mich. 


UGK OIL.” 


C] CHINE because 
and at than 





power. Operator can pull tools, ¢ 

pump, reverse and stop engine with- 
out removing from his position at well. 
0 springs, no cogs, lo stroke 
and more of them than any other 
hine. Oatalogue of machines 
| full line of tools oad yy 

gent on lication. ‘or 
STAR DRILLING MACHINE CO. ARRON, G. or ST. LOUIS, MO. 


e Drilling Machinee 

WELL of all kinds and sizes, 
or drilling wells for house, 

We I | pecting, Oil 

as, &c. Latest a Best. 

8 


a Village Water 
with 





rm, City an 
Breweries naar ny Coala 
° , an 
Mineral Pros; n 









Pp r fit LOOMIS & NYMAN, 
OTIC nein, ono. 

If you want the 
best well machin- 
ery and tools for 
making wells to 
any depth, we 
make them. Send 
for catalog “LL” 

ee SY Pe 
wants. Cata 


lo 
free. F.C. AUSTIN MFG. CO. Chicago, Lil. 
\ FARMERS’ STOVE. 


of space and hol¢ fire the year 
round, if you put in a stick of 
wood every ten hours. Air 
tight, no dust, ne dirt, perfect- 
ly safe. Write for circular, 
also seed price list. 

The Henry Philipps Seed and 

— Implement Co., 
SECTIONAL VIEW. 115 &1178t. Clair St., Toledo, O. 
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